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Three pioneers of the credit union 
movement, Edward A. Filene, Roy 
F. Bergengren and Claude Or- 
chard, posed together at Estes 
Park, Colorado, when the Credit 
Union National Association was 
organized. Today, Orchard still 
sees a great future for credit 
unions. See page 8. 
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HOW MUCH DO THEY OWE 


Does asking members 
for information on debts 
work out? 

Here’s evidence 

it builds loan 

averages and helps 


the member save money. 
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OUTSIDE...‘ 


i IT worth the trouble to pressure 
members for information on their 
debts owed outside the credit union? 

Can you help them better? Is it 
better for the credit union? 

A comparison of six well-run credit 
unions in the Chicago area indicates 
that when a credit union gets the 
maximum information about borrow- 
ers, the average loan is bigger. Pre- 
sumably the credit union is able to 
give better service. At least it’s worth 
some consideration. 

The six credit unions surveyed were 
selected with the help of George J. 
Tinnes, director of field services for 
the Illinois Credit Union League. 


They are all good credit unions. The 


chief difference among them, as far 





This Waukegan group has adopted a policy 
of getting maximum debt information. 


? 


as this survey is concerned, is that 
only one of them makes a strenuous 
effort to get information about the 
members’ outside indebtedness. In 
Bridge 
looked at fifty loans selected at ran- 
dom. One differed 
sharply from the rest. This one credit 
union found that 28 out of 50 loan 
applicants had outside short-term 
debts. The other five credit unions 
found only 27 applicants out of 250 
with outside debts. Obviously it makes 
a difference if you ask urgently for 
the information. 

Of course there is plenty of room 
for argument about the value of this 
Neither the Illinois law nor 
the Federal law requires it. The Fed 


each of them, a reporter 


credit union 


practice. 











Fifty loans made by Waukegan Co-op Credit Union 


Amount of Loan 
$2000 
5 wo 
> 680 


5 400 
$2080 
$1500 


$ 600 
$ 800 


$3000 


$ 640 
$ 875 


$1600 


$2550 
$3000 


$1000 


91000 


$ OO 


Purpose 


home repair 
home repair 
$300 to friend, $200 tax 


buy car 

buy car and pay Houschold 
Finance Corporation 

buy refrigerator 

buy car and car insurance 
emodel motel 


pay King Loan and refinance 
house repair 


combine two toans 


taxes and refinance 
refinance and pay strike bills 


wodding 

faxes 

King Lean and TV balance 
vacation 

wedding 


home repair 

bills and refinance 

refinance, glasses and 
income tax 

buy car 

pay $258 bill, remainder te 
family in Puerte Rico 

home repair and consolidate 
bills 


hous payment 
refinance, buy boat and motor 


e and pay bills 


finance and business 
efinance and Christmas 
bills and heater 


finance two loans 


farm equipment and hills 


finance, bills, house repair 


bills and taxes 


hills and vacation 


bill and home repair 


refinance and buy car 


refinance, insurance 


refinance 


buy car 


home repair, buy car 


repairs 
taxes, bills 


refinance and travel 
buy car 
pay credit union loan 


Security 
shares 
sicnature 
2 comakers 


chattel car and furniture 
furniture chattel 


chattel furn.tur 


chattel car 
comaker 


farm equipment 
ear chattel 
chattel two cars 
omakers 


comaker 

signature 
signature 
signature 
signature 


ear chatte 


four comakers 


ear chattel 
comaker 


chattel furniture 
chattel 


two comakers 
two comakers 


three comakers 
chattel car, furniture 
boat 


two comakers ind 
hattel car 


hattel furniture 
shares 
two comakers 


four comaker 
two comakers 


even comakers 


four comakers 


three comakers 


comakers 


four comakers 
chattel car 
chattel car and furnitur 


four comakers 


hattel and comaker 


furniture and comaker 
chattel car 


signature 


two comakers 


twe comakers 
comakers 
comaker 


two comakers 


Outside debts reported 


none 

none 

bank $1700 

bank $1000 

bank $1500 

eredit union $1200 
real estate $3000 
none 

Household Finance $322.60 
mortgage $2300 
none 

Aero TV $45 
GMAC $1000 
mortgage $19,000 


Goodman's $99 

Globe department store $43.00 
credit union $280 

Tewes Ol! $37 

Glebe $62 

none 

Nelson Lumber $77.05 
Mutual of New York $288.00 
Peterson Plumbing $25.60 
none 

none 

none 

none 

ear $300 

credit union $50 

Security Loan $50 

Zion Bank $156 

Sears $150 

Household Finance $400 
mortgage $8500 

King Lean 

Electrolux $160 

Zion bank $350 

finance company 3550 
individuals $400 

mortgage $1500 

none 


none 
none 


Sachs $258.71 

real estate fee $385 
lawyer $125 
Montgomery Ward $80 
furniture $350 
King Loan $276.65 
mortgage $6000 
mortgage $12,218.36 
none 

Blumberg $150.06 
clothing $40 
mortgage $4861 
Personal Loan $300 
Public Loan $300 
Budget Loan $247 
North Central $200 
Sears $120 
Blumberg $480 
none 

none 

trailer $400 
insurance $P0 
clothing $33 


clothing $17 

none 

credit union $148 
credit union $1600 
Zion Bank $375 
mortgage $7000 
credit union $745 
Spiegel $i! 

Goodrich $9 

finance company $147 
cooperative $490 
mort $6562 
mortgage $8500 

roof $200 

finance $54 

oi! $200 

clothing $60 

finance company $896 
clothing $21 

Sears $250 

GMAC $450 
mortgage $6500 

boat motor $220 
mortgage $5052.68 
bank $59 

Sears $500 

mortgage $6900 
finance company $60 
finance company $375 
electric bill $117 
mortgage $10,199 
Montgomery Ward $550 
GMAC $119 

none 

mortgage $8000 
Sears $360 

bank $400 
individual $1000 
finance company $1350 
mortgage $3000 

King Loan $289.53 
Public Loan $292.00 
furniture $225 

none 

none 

doctor $95 

cred union $240 
television $90 
‘urniture $85 

doctor $itt 











eral handbook for credit committees 
says simply: 

“How can a credit committee as- 
certain how much credit an applicant 
needs and can safely carry unless it 
is informed as to the applicant’s total 
obligations and the payments he is 
obliged to make to other creditors?” 

It’s a good question, especially 
when applied to new members with 
whose record the credit committee is 
not acquainted. 

The philosophers of the movement 
would add another few arguments: 

“How can the learn to 
budget his money unless somebody en- 


member 


courages him to take a good look at 
his financial picture as a whole?” 

“How can the credit union suggest 
consolidation of debts unless it knows 
what debts there are to be consoli- 
dated?” 

“How can the credit union control 
delinquencies if it makes its loans in 
the dark?” 


Two sides to question 


But there are arguments on the 
other side, too. The veterans whose 
foreheads are scarred from banging 
them against brick walls will offer 
some practical rejoinders: 

“Too many of our members will 
get irritated with us if we ask too 
many questions. They'll say, “Look, 
Jack, I haven't got time for this 
rigmarole. I’m going to the bank.’ ” 

“Most of our borrowers we know 
very well by now. We don’t have to 
ask them any questions. We know 
they'll pay.” 

“The time to talk about consoli- 
dation of debts is the day the bor- 
rower becomes delinquent. Then he’s 
willing to talk seriously.” 
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It's a sincere disagreement, with 
intelligent people on both sides. 

Nevertheless, it’s instructive to take 
a look at the six Chicago-area credit 
unions visited by The Bridge in 
December. They are: 

@ AMCBW Credit Union, serving 
employees of several plants in the 
stockyards. On December 1 it had 
$201.815 in shares, $224,364 in loans, 
and 1700 members. Twelve borrowers 
out of 50 reported outside debts, total- 
ing $5,027. 

@ Third Order of St. Francis Credit 
Union, serving lay members of this 
order on Chicago’s mid-south side, 
also parishioners of St. Augustine’s 
church. Eight borrowers out of 50 re- 
ported outside debts, totaling $4,060. 
On December 1 it had shares of 
$337,248, its members totaled 831, 
and loans were $205,430. 

® Ingersoll Employees 
Credit Union, serving employees of a 


Products 


division of Borg-Warner Corporation 
manufacturing washing machine tubs, 
bathtubs and sinks. With $395,834 
in shares on December 1 and 750 
members, this credit union had loaned 
out $344, 945. Out of 50 borrowers in 
the sample, none reported outside 
debts with the exception of three who 
mentioned home mortgages. 

@ J & J Employees Credit Union, 
serving employees of a Johnson & 
Johnson plant (Band-aids, etc.). With 
803 members on December 1, the 
credit union had $393,149 in shares 
and loans of $298,024. Only 3 bor- 
rowers in the sample of 50 reported 
indebtedness other than home mort- 
gage loans. 

® Evanston Federal Credit Union, 
with a field of membership including 
all members of churches affliated 
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with the Evanston Council of 
Churches. This credit union had 722 
members on December 1, shares 
totaling $197,980 and loans amount- 
ing to $229,193. Four borrowers out 
of 50 listed other debts. 

@ Waukegan Cooperative Credit 
Union, serving members of a con- 
sumers cooperative society. On De- 
cember 1, with 5,433 members, this 
credit union had $1,932,174 in shares 
and $1,791,300 in loans. The 28 bor- 
rowers out of 50 who reported out- 
side debts in addition to mortgage 
loans listed a total of $24,455 in such 
debts in addition to $3,713 in credit 
union loans. 

It is interesting to observe that not 
only did Waukegan find more than 
twice as many of its borrowers with 
outside debts as the next highest of 
credit unions—AMCBW, the 
stockyard labor union group—but it 
also came up with an average that 
was twice as high as the highest of 
the others. The average outside in- 


these 


debtedness reported, excluding mort- 
gage loans, was $873 for the Wauke- 
gan borrowers, while it was just above 
$400 in the AMCBW and Third Order 


of St. Francis groups. 


Not unusual, he says 


Anthony Pierce, treasurer of the 
Waukegan group, doesn’t think his 
members are unusual. He doesn’t 
think they owe more than other credit 
union members do. “We feel that we 
are getting complete information con- 
cerning our members’ financial con- 
dition,” he told The Bridge. Wauke- 
gan’s emphasis on this goes hack 
three or four years, to a time when the 
credit union began using a special 


financial statement along with its 


Left: Helen Rogers of Evanston 
points out an exception to the 
rule. 


Center: Art Williams of the Meat 
Cutters encourages borrowing 
against shares. 


Right: At Ingersoll, Domenick 
Cavallo finds it unnecessary to ask 
questions. 


standard loan application form. On 
this statement, the member warrants 
that he is listing a complete statement 
of all his debts and liabilities. 

Every member who applies for a 
loan. even the member who is re- 
financing or extending an existing 
loan, is asked to fill out a financial 
statement. He understands that the 
statement is “for the purpose of show- 
ing his, her or their ability to repay.” 
He is asked to show the name of each 
creditor, the nature of the debt, date 
debt, 
balance and monthly payments. He 
is also asked to name the holder of 
any mortgages against his real estate. 

One result of this program is that 
Waukegan is making a lot of big 
loans. Some of the other of the six 


of contract, original present 


credit unions visited are making big 
loans too, so it is not intended to 
suggest here that the outside indebted- 
ness factor is the only element to be 
considered. However, the 
table is intriguing: 


following 


Loans by size 
from a sample of 50 loans made by 
each credit union 


Under $10i- $501- Over 
$100 §=6$500 §=6$1,000 $1,000 


Waukegan l 6“ 6b BB 
Third Order | 16 1] 19 
J& J Lt 26 5 15 
Evanston 2 & 14 
Ingersoll 14 613 14 
AMCBW 34 «oll 2 

Obviously, you would have to know 
a lot of things about these credit 
unions before you could decide how 
fair a comparison this is. There is the 
question of average income of the 
membership, the question of how the 
members felt about their job security 
during the fall of 1958, and many 
other factors to be considered. It is 
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only fair to point out that some of 
these credit unions were lending more 
than the total of their share accounts, 
1 higher ratio than Waukegan could 
hoast 

Nevertheles the picture is clear 
enough so that there is pretty good 
reason to believe that asking members 
for full information on their indebted 
ness tends to build up loan averages 

This, by itself, is not necessarily 
reason enough to do it. There may be 
rood reasons for not doing it 

AMCBW Credit Union, however 
ilso believes in getting full informa 
tion and is succeeding pretty well 
[Treasurer Art Williams told The 
Bridge We try to get complete in- 
formation on our members’ bills. We 
tell them of their legal duty to report 
ill of that. You will notice from our 
loan applications that we make a lot 
of loans secured by shares. We always 
tell them to leave that money in and 


horrow against it.” 


No special pressure 


Rose Thelen, treasurer of the Third 
Order of St. Francis Credit Union 
told The Bridge: “We don’t espe 
cially push our members to get the out 


Nevertheless 


ide deht information.” 


) , 
iW 
| a 


ad 
i 4 


-_ 
> —~ 
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the average loan in this credit union 
is above the average of the sample 
$708. 

Domenick Cavallo, treasurer of the 
Ingersoll Products group, says, “We 
don’t think the outside debts are too 
important, and I’m not sure what we 
would get if we asked for it.” His loan 
volume is pressing hard against the 
share figure. 

At J & J Employees, there is no 
stress laid on getting members to re- 
port their debts. Treasurer Elaine 
Lindeman doubts that the members 
have heavy outside obligations, but 
members are asked to report the 
amount of the mortgage on their 
homes, the name of the lender and the 
bank with which they deal. 


Rubber stamp used 


Helen Rogers, assistant treasurer 
of the Evanston Federal Credit Union, 
says her credit union uses a rubber 
stamp on each loan application, under 
which the applicant signs his name 
certifying that he has no other ob- 
ligations. Despite this, only 4 out 
of 50 applicants mentioned any debt. 
In amount, the bulk of the outside 
debts was held by two members of 
one family. “That family lives on 


ae 


he, 


It's interesting how much variety there can 
be in the practices of well-run credit 
unions. 


credit,” Mrs. Rogers pointed out, “but 
if all our members were like them we 
would have a wonderful credit union. 
Here, look at their repayment record.” 
It was perfect. 

Waukegan uses one further device 
which tends to build the average loan. 
It is another statement form used in 
connection with consolidation, on 
which the member and his wife pledge 
that they will consult the credit union 
first when considering future credit. 
The pledge also says the member will 
try to save a certain amount each 
time he makes a loan payment. This 
has worked with moderate success, 
says Pierce, more in building loans 
than in encouraging saving. 


Left: The Waukegan people try to get bor- 
rowers to promise they'll give the credit 
union first chance to help if more credit is 
needed. 


Right: Officers and members of the Ingersoll 
group find they have just about enough 
money to take care of loan demand. 


P ~~ 
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Accuracy and speed are important. More 
important, however, may be the opening of 
a door on new growth. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


What will machines do for a credit union? When 
should conversion occur? Here’s information that 
will clear the way for serious comparisons. 


Who needs machine 
bookkeeping? 

For credit unions, this is not en- 
tirely easy to answer, but it is true 
that most credit unions that have 
gone to machines wish they had done 
it earlier. 

In other words, it is more the rule 
than the exception that credit unions 
generally don’t get around to study- 
ing machine bookkeeping until the 
load of hand posting has become op- 
pressive. 

This, obviously, is bad planning. A 
credit union should solve its prob- 
lems while they’re forming, not after 
they've reached maturity. 

This means, practically, that ma- 


chine bookkeeping should be given 
some study by: 

© All large credit unions. This may 
mean credit unions with $100,000 of 
assets and up. 

* All credit unions with potentially 
large growth. This may mean that a 
credit union should be aware of ma- 
chine bookkeeping from organization 
day if its potential membership is big. 
It should investigate the subject 
thoroughly enough to form some 
opinion about when it should convert 
to a machine operation. Some credit 
unions start with machines from the 
very beginning, with favorable effects 
on early growth. Others with millions 
of assets continue with handposting. 


Thanks to Paul Haese, assistant managing director, Wisconsin League, for 


the outline for this article. 
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for various reasons. 

On the negative side, it should be 
pointed out that machines don’t solve 
all problems and sometimes create 
some. Careful study is advisable. 

It should be kept in mind that there 
are other ways of converting to ma- 
chines than just buying new ones. 
Sometimes a credit union can work 
out an agreement for sharing a ma- 
chine with an employer, or with an- 
other credit union. Used machines 
are also available. 

Who makes 
bookkeeping machines? 

There are five manufacturers in 
this field, all with good reputations: 

Burroughs, IBM, Monroe, National 
Cash Register and Underwood-Elliott 
Fisher. 


The salesmen who represent these 
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generally well in- 
formed and ethical. They give gener- 
time, and are very 


companies are 


ously of their 
helpful to their prospective customers. 
Salesmen of several different com- 
panies should be invited to describe 
their machines and discuss the credit 
union’s needs. Full advantage should 
be taken of the wealth of information 
these men have. 

On the other hand, company sales 
men are not necessarily well informed 
about credit union operations, and 
may fail to understand some of the 
credit union’s problems. They are 
also, when all is said and done, under 
some pressure to make sales, regard- 
less of how ethical their presentation 
may be 

Hence it is important for a credit 
union to check other sources of in- 
formation. Particularly, it would be 
advisable to visit other credit unions 
with similar problems, traveling even 
some distance if necessary to spend a 
day or two familiarizing oneself with 
the ways in which a machine is fitted 
into a credit union’s daily operations. 

In addition, it may be possible to 
visit the factory or factories in which 
the machines under consideration are 
made. Naturally, more information is 
available from headquarters than 
from any salesman, no matter how 
able he may be. 

The importance of this careful 
study cannot be overemphasized. It 
still happens too frequently that a 
credit union installs a machine and 
finds in a few months that it has made 
a serious mistake, due to inadequate 
preliminary analysis. Expense aside, 
changing office procedures once is 
disturbing enough; nobody wants to 
do it twice. 


What do machines cost? 

New machines vary in price from 
$2,000 to $10,000, approximately. 
The range is due to the wide range in 
their versatility. Used machines are 
available, with manufacturer’s guar- 
anty, at about half price or perhaps 
i little higher. 

It should be remembered that a 
machine is probably not available 
ready made that will fit perfectly into 
your operations. Changeable sched- 
ules or panels make the machine con- 
vertible to your needs, and these do 
not cost a great deal. 

This leads to the point that the 
eredit union might consider having 
its own panel or schedule which could 
be used to convert the employer's ma- 
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chine temporarily to credit union 
use. Such an arrangement might work 
out best with payroll deduction, when 
the credit union would need the ma- 
chine only on certain days of the 
month. 


What do machines do? 

If you can afford to pay the price, 
a machine will do anything you can 
do by hand Some credit unions have 
machines performing the entire oper- 
ation, while in others the work is done 
partly by machine and partly by 
hand. 

As an example of a part-time ma. 
chine operation, you might have 
machines posting all receipts and dis- 
bursements to individual accounts, 
while journal and general ledger 
work would still be done by hand. 

\ more general application, in a 
large credit union, might have ma- 
chines posting and handling all 
receipts, both loan and share; all dis- 
bursements; real estate loans; mis- 
cellaneous items, such as expenses, 
suspense and exchange items; en- 
trance fees; dividend posting; general 
ledger posting; teller’s cash receipts 
could be accumulated and carried 
separately. With a more elaborate 
set-up, a separate machine might pro- 
vide for the make-up and distribution 
of a check register. 

Some machines also are set up to 
record the number of transactions 
and can be locked, 

There are a number of ways in 
which machines may improve a credit 
union’s operations: 

* Accounts are always up to date. 
There is no lag in posting. Machine 





An appeal for support 
for the Bergengren-Doig 
Memorial Fund 


This scholarship fund established 
in memory of the two men who did 
so much to build the credit union 
movement, is helping to train valu- 
able employees for credit union 
work. 

Your contribution is invited. 

Leagues, in particular, are asked 
to give the Bergengren-Doig Me- 
morial Fund a place in their bud- 
gets. At the last trustees’ meeting, it 
was voted that leagues should be 
asked to set aside a minimum of 
$25 each year for this Fund, as a 
recognition of two great credit union 
leaders and as a practical contri- 
bution to the educational program 
of the movement. 

Send your contribution to: 

The Bergengren-Doig 
Memorial Fund 
Box 431, Madison, Wis. 











records are legible and cannot be 
misread. 

© Efficiency is improved. There 
are fewer errors, especially in addi- 
tion and subtraction. Fewer employ- 
ees handle more volume. 

® Records can be set up in dupli- 
cate or triplicate for referral. 

* Teller’s cash record is more 
positive. Control is improved. 

® Members’ passbooks or state- 
ments, ledger cards and possibly also 
journal are posted in one operation, 
saving time. 

© Time is saved in posting divi- 
dends. Accuracy is better. 

® Tapes are run faster and more 
accurately. It’s easier to keep control 
records up to date, so that tapes can 
be run at other times than the end of 
the month. 

© General ledger records are better. 

® Daily records are more readily 
available for posting to the general 
ledger. 

® Each transaction shows up in a 
positive legible journal record, identi- 
fied to each account number. 

® Since all figures are readily avail- 
able, books can be closed faster and 
balance sheet and subsidiary records 
can be completed more quickly. 

® Losses through stealing tend to 
be reduced. 

® The credit union is placed in a 
better position to grow, since it will 
he easier to handle new accounts. 

* Members feel more confidence in 
the credit union because of its more 
businesslike methods, 

What's the negative side? 

Machines do not cure a sloppy op- 
eration, however. They do not elim- 
inate the possibility of human error 
or even human dishonesty. 

Machines are set up to do the job 
the operator directs them to do, with 
figures fed in by the operator. If the 
operator is inaccurate, the results will 
be inaccurate—although it is true 
that in most machines the error will 
be detected quickly. On the other 
hand, machine errors that are not 
spotted immediately are often more 
difficult to discover later than hand 
errors. 

Machines will not cure inefficiency. 

They are also not proof against 
defalcations. A person who wants to 
steal will find a way. regardless of 
safeguards. 

Nevertheless, machines certainly 
act as a powerful deterrent to stealing. 
The work of the supervisory com- 
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mittee may improve, if the committee 
familiarizes itself with the system. It 
is arguable, however, whether exam- 
inations will be improved, since ex- 
aminers usually have to spend some 
lime getting acquainted with the sys- 
tem used and since examiners are 
commonly rotated, 

When it is understood that all oper- 
ations are to go through the machine, 
stealing becomes more difficult and 
easier to detect, except in a one-man 
operation. Keeping double books be- 
comes impossible. Handwritten or 
typewritten entries in passbooks or 
ledger cards are immediately sus- 
pected. 

Also, machines are locked, so that 
tampering by employees is difficult 
without a key. Some machines have 
elaborate locked counters and regis- 
ters, which make tampering still more 
difficult. But none of this is much 
protection in the one-man operation. 


How to buy 
a bookkeeping machine 


Competing companies should be 
contacted, so that the various ma- 
chines available can be compared. 
Also, nearby credit unions should be 
visited to find out how their machines 
work. 

But before any salesman calls, the 
credit union officer should map out 
the operations he wants the machine 
to do. 

A credit union should buy a ma- 
chine to fit present and foreseeable 
future needs. If a credit union is lim- 
ited in potential and needs only an 
ll-register machine, it would be folly 
to buy a machine with 19 registers, 
because only half of the machine 
would be used. 

When it is clear what the credit 
union wants, the salesman can make 
an intelligent explanation and pro- 
posal. Hours of study and conversa- 
tion at this point may save great 
disappointment later. 

One treasurer, who experienced a 
disappointment with the machine he 
bought, says don’t pay the bill until 
all wrinkles have been ironed out 
after installation. He says he had 
trouble getting service calls. 

Service contracts are recommended, 
to keep machines in repair and work- 
ing order. 

Over-all, machine operation is more 
efficient, faster and cheaper than hand 
operation, providing sufficient vol- 
ume of transactions is present. 
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FROM THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Activity and Growth Go Together 


If a credit union isn’t growing 
right now, perhaps the leaders 
need to take a new look at the ne- 
cessity for activity within the 
credit union. 

One activity that is nearly sure- 
fire is that of a newsletter of some 
kind to the members. It may take 
a bit of searching, but a committee 
can always be found who will do 
the job of editing that, seeing to 
it that it is produced and distrib. 
uted by mail or through the plant 
employee distribution system. 

That credit union (the one that 
hasn’t been growing as fast as it 
knows it should) can begin telling 
the members the advantages of 
saving in the credit union (cer- 
tainly among those advantages is 
the life savings protection) and 
the advantages of borrowing at 
the credit union when the member 
must borrow (loan protection life 
insurance is certainly a big item 
there, coupled with a low rate of 
interest and dealing with friends 
and acquaintances) . 

Maybe that credit union needs 
to take a new look at the activities 


of the chapter and the league, and 
urge all members of the board and 
committees to become active in 
these wider credit union affairs 
and see what ideas can be picked 
up. 

Credit union members them- 
selves like to be active in the 
affairs of their credit union—and 
ways need to be developed to make 
more use of the volunteer services 
of all members. They can help in 
putting on meetings —they can 
help in putting out newsletters 
they can help in seeking new credit 
union members—they can help in 
finding new groups that need a 
credit union and getting those 
credit unions organized—there is 
no end to the need for activity on 
the part of all our credit union 
members! The treasurer and the 
members of the board of directors 
are the ones who must get this ac- 
tivity organized and going. 

And when there is activity in 
that credit union, there will be 
growth in the number of members, 
in the amount of savings and in 
the amount of loans! 


“Not for Profit—Not for Charity—But for Service” 


That has been the slogan of the 
credit unions from their inception. 
Growth of a credit union is not an 
objective in itself. But every credit 
union needs to give greater serv- 
ice to more members—and that 
means growth. 

The largest credit unions we 
have are not a bit too big. For they 
are giving a great amount of serv- 
ice to a great number of people. 
The amount of service per member 
can be great in a small credit union 
or a large credit union. A large 
one simply serves more people. 


Many small credit unions are 
doing an excellent job of serving 
their members. But if there are 
persons in their field of member- 
ship not yet members of the credit 
union, then that credit union must 
strive for growth to bring those 
new members in—and then to 
serve them adequately with a place 
for saving and the opportunity of 
loans at low cost. 

But credit union growth must 
always have the objective of “Not 
For Profit—Not For Charity—But 
For Service!” 

H. Vance Austin 
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One of a series of articles 
commemorating the fiftieth 
year of the credit union move- 


VISIONS OF A VETERAN 


He helped organize the Credit Union National Association. He set up 


the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. He thinks great growth 
lies ahead. Meet Claude Orchard. 


“VW k need twice as many credit 
i 


unions as we have,” says 
Claude R. Orchard, retired director 
of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions. “Our horizons in church, in- 
dustrial and labor groups are un- 
limited. There is no saturation point. 

“Nor should we limit our efforts to 
non-members. Much work needs to be 
done with our present membership, 
even with our board members and 
committeemen. If we would lay end 
to end all credit union directors and 
committeemen who are today in the 
hands of high-rate money lenders, 
there would be an awfully long line.” 

Orchard was named assistant di- 
rector of the Federal Credit Union 
Section August 1934, two 
months after enactment of the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act. On January 1, 


during 


1935, he became director. This posi- 
tion he held for more than eighteen 
years. He retired in June 1953. 

More 8,000 credit 
charters were granted by the federal 
during Or- 


than union 


supervisory authority 


chard’s administration. Many of the 


early federal groups were organized 
by the Federal Credit Union Section’s 
own staff, 

Orchard was born in Exeter, Ne 
braska, on July 17, 1882. Today, at 


seventy-six, his bearing is erect, his 
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body slender. His slight frame and 
youthful posture give him the appear- 
ance of being taller than his five feet 
nine, 

A man of strong principles, Or- 
chard is a life-long teetotaler and non- 
smoker. He believes firmly in the im- 
portance of having clear but limited 
objectives. Says he: “Early during 
my youth I was visiting a large water- 
melon patch. There I observed a man 
dedicating himself to watering and 
nourishing one plant. This experience 
taught me that it is important to have 
clear objectives—even if they should 
be limited—as long as they are fol- 
lowed methodically and with deter- 
mination.” 

His principle of limited objectives 
has remained Orchard’s guidepost 
throughout his long and active career 
as a personnel man and as head of the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. Nor 
hus he forsaken this principle today. 
Commented he during a recent Credit 
Union Bridge interview: “I would 
like to live to July 17, 1963. By that 
time credit union assets will have 
grown to $8 billion.” 

Here are Orchard’s views on the 
future, present and past development 
of the credit union movement: 

* Future of the credit union 
movement. Orchard is optimistic 


about the credit union movement's 
future. “I am so optimistic about it, 
that I have avoided taking an active 
part in its administration. There has 
been some controversy in the past. 
But I feel that the ability and the 
heart to do the job are there. Today’s 
problems, to be solved right, must be 
solved by the young generation of 
today.” 

* Growth. “We'll have $5 billion 
in assets by the end of 1959,” Or- 
chard predicts. “The number of credit 
unions will grow annually. By the end 
of this year the average credit union 
membership will be six hundred. And 
it will be much over seven hundred by 
the end of 1969. 

“We need to set up between 1,200 
and 1,400 new credit unions each 
year in order to double our assets 
every four years. Our federal credit 
unions already have been doubling 
their assets every three and one-half 
years. It seems to me that we do very 
well if we achieve an annual net in- 
crease of 1,200 credit unions. We can 
make enormous progress with the or- 
ganization which we now have and all 
the talent on the League and local 
levels. 

“But the condition for this growth 
is that there must be a consciousness 
at Filene House and in the League 
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offices that organization is important. 
If each fieldman would organize be- 
tween fifteen and twenty credit 
unions per year, our growth would be 
enormous, 

“I think that we can and probably 
will be carrying on with three roll- 
overs during the next fifteen years. 
This means that by 1969 I am expect- 
ing our credit unions to have $20 bil- 
lion in assets. 

“There are tremendous numbers of 
people in this country who have no 
idea and no concept of the actual 
cost of their credit. Unfortunately, 
this large-scale misconception is not 
limited to non-members. If we would 
lay end to end all credit union di- 
rectors and committeemen who today 
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are in the hands of high-rate money 
lenders, there would be an awfully 
long line.” 

* Meeting the members’ needs. 
“In my opinion we are not taking 
full care of our members’ credit 
needs. Our members—and I mean our 
present, not our prospective members 

are using substantially more credit 
than they are obtaining from their 
credit unions. The members should 
be helped to realize that they should 
use their credit union for all of their 
credit needs. Once we find a way to 
break through this curtain, which so 
many of our present members have 
built around themselves, we will be- 
gin to give full service. And full 
service may mean an ultimate dou- 


Orchard was personnel direc 
tor for a major meat packing 
company when he first became 
interested in credit unions 
Now, at seventy-six, he is just 


as interested as ever. 


bling of the members’ loan demand.” 

* Membership education. In 
Claude Orchard’s estimate, member 
ship education is our biggest task. 
“It’s a job which, in all likelihood, 


will never be completed. Our strength 


lies in an informed membership. | 


have no criticism about what has been 
done in the past. And I feel that the 
National eminently 
capable to cope with this task. 
“Education is the basis of growth 
Developed at CUNA, it must begin at 
the League level, then cover all offi- 
cers and directors, and finally center 
around the training of educational 
committeemen. The experience of 
serving on the educational committee 
should lead toward service on the 


Association is 
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board of directors. The educational 
committee should be a training school 
for future directors.” 

* Patronage refund, “I am con 
vincea that the patronage refund is 
one of the finest devices which the 
credit union has ever used to assure 
the fullest use of its services.” 
CUNA 


and should do something about im 


* Examinations. could 
proving credit union examinations, 
Orchard says. This applies partic 
ularly to state chartered groups. “I 
believe that the staff of CUNA is to 
day better equipped to do this effec 
tively than any staff group which we 
have ever had in the credit union 


movement 


Continues Orchard: “It seems to 
me that CUNA and the Leagues can 
put themselves in a very favorable 
position in the eyes of the state offi 
cials and of the public by actively 
urging state supervisory officials to 
provide better supervision and exam- 
ination as credit unions and not as 
banks. I think this effort should go so 
far that our Leagues and CUNA—as 
should 


join with our state banking commis 


has been done in some areas 


sioners to obtain changes in state 
legislation so that the fees charged 
for examinations will be adequate.” 

* Influence on banking strue- 
ture. “I believe that we are a good 
thing for the bankers.” 


states. “If every potential « redit union 


Orchard 


group were organized, our banking 


structure would be tremendously 
strengthened—-much more so than it 
is now with PDI 


ige , 


insuran e covel 


© Large credit unions. Size in 
itself does not necessarily determine 
the quality of a credit union’s mem 
bership services, says Claude Orchard 
“I know of some very large credit 
unions in this country which are just 
as fine as any of the small ones. I am 
not afraid of largeness. I think that 
the executive committee of CUNA 
should be conscious of the importance 
of organizing and planning programs 
for small credit unions with poten 
tials of between three hundred and 
four hundred members. And I believe 
that the preponderance of our credit 
should 
groups which are small in size. 

“Roy talked 
about the importance of ‘growing big 
without getting biggety’. I think this 


is still important and must always 


unions always be serving 


Bergengren always 


When Orchard retired in 
1952, he took his wife on 
a trip to Hawaii, where he 
found many federal credit 
unions to remind him of his 


hard-working past. 


be consciously kept in mind.” 

* Long-term loans, Long-term 
lending requires different techniques 
than short-term lending, Orchard 
points out. “There is nothing wrong 
with using additional funds for mort- 
gage lending. But we should have 
separate, specialized institutions for 
this purpose, such as the credit-union- 
controlled savings and loan associa- 
tions in Camden, Detroit, Newark and 
St. Paul. Our most important task is 
to make funds available for small 
consumer loans. And to date there is 
not a single credit union which has 
really and fully covered its potential 
in the small loan field.” 

* Congressional relations. Good 
between CUNA and the 
Congress will be much more easily 
attained while smaller credit unions 
remain in the majority, Orchard be- 


relations 


lieves. 

He holds that “we will always be 
able to get Congressional support as 
long as we maintain a relationship 
with our congressmen and senators 
so that they know what we are doing 
in their communities. If we do worth- 
while things and if they know of our 
activities, then the legislators will 
support us. If we deserve Congres- 
sional support, then we will get it. 
And we can rest assured that informed 


legislators would not allow passage of 
legislation which would be detri- 
mental to us. This I believe very 
firmly.” 

* Central credit unions. Orchard 
is in favor of establishing a national 
central credit union under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions. Its responsibilities should 
include direction of several regional 
centrals. In Orchard’s estimate, nine 
regional centrals are the most desir- 
able maximum goal. 

* Corporations’ attitude  to- 
ward credit unions. “] have always 
found that large corporations, which 
knew about credit unions, were favor- 
ably inclined toward them,” reports 
Claude Orchard. 

“As credit unions continue to grow, 
and improve and increase their mem- 
bership services, the attitude of cor- 
porations toward them will become 
even more favorable because the cor- 
porations are becoming constantly 
more conscious of the increasing 


value of credit unions for employee 


groups as well as for society as a 
whole.” 

* Credit union philosophy. 
“The credit unions of the future are 
going to keep the credit union move- 
ment’s original philosophy,” predicts 

(Continued on page 27) 
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As Congress convened, chances looked better 
for passage of amendments to Federal Credit 
Union Act. Bankers had dropped their support 
of the Financial Institutions Act, omnibus bill 
which included credit union amendments, since 
this big package had aroused much opposition. 
This leaves credit union movement free to work 
for its own legislation, independently of other 
financial groups. 


Introduction of bill to tax cooperatives and 
savings and loan associations was considered a 
certainty before Congressional session opened. 
Credit unions will no doubt come under same fire. 
Current suit against National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation is expected to soften attacks, however. 


There were 97 new credit unions organized 
in November, according to reports from leagues 
received by CUNA organization department. 
Some signs have appeared of heavier concentra- 
tion of organizing new groups during 1959. 
Pennsylvania has set itself a goal of 250 new 
credit unions during year, as part of 25th anni- 
versary observance of League. Michigan has 
established goal of 20 percent increase in each 
chapter, also to add 10 percent more members. 


Consumer credit increased in November, 
the Federal Reserve Board reports. For the first 
in many months, automobile financing showed a 
less than usual seasonal drop and all other factors 
gained, including personal loans. Credit unions 
showed a gain of $15,000,000 in loans for the 
month, and $226,000.000 for the 12-month 
period. Personal loans by commercial banks 
increased $2,000,000 during the month, and con- 
sumer finance companies gained $7,000,000. 


Canadian totals showed mixed trends. Bal- 
ance of sales finance companies were off in 
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October, while credit held by licensees under the 
Small Loans Act were up. Department stores 
also showed increased credit volume, as reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Charge account banking is booming. Some 
bankers are saying that within ten years charge 
account banking will have taken over the field of 
retail credit. Profits are sizeable. Banks collect 6 
percent from participating retailers and 1 per- 
cent per month from borrowers who choose to 
defer payments. Out of 34 banks reporting profits 
to American Banker recently, one said it was 
making 26.6 percent, two were making better 
than 20 percent, three were making 19 percent or 
more, and nine said they were making over 10 
percent. 


The attorney general of Texas, Will Wilson 
(see Bridge, May 1958, p. 15), is making good 
on his promise to drive loan sharks out of the 
state. In December he fired injunctions at 285 
loan companies in 50 cities. These companies 
have been charging from 100 to 300 percent 
interest on small loans, his office explained. 


The Oregon and Michigan leagues have agreed 
to explain their position on loan protection and 
life savings insurance to the CUNA executive 
committee at the February quarterly meeting. The 
Oregon League has negotiated a contract with a 
west coast company (Occidental) for these types 
of coverage at lower rates, and the Michigan 
League has voted to purchase a small Michigan 
life insurance company (First National). Mean- 
while, CUNA Mutual Insurance Society has voted 
to provide continuous coverage for credit unions 
that disaffiliate from these two leagues. “In the 
interest of the entire credit union movement,” 


commented CUNA president W. 0. Knight, Jr., 





December 24, “we need to air our insurance 
problems and reach a workable solution before 
ve have as many different insurance programs 


ve have leagues.” 


“We are always going to have controver- 
sies,” said CUNA president Knight in talking 
to the CUNA-League Services Conference, Decem- 
ber 4 
enter into them, but we should develop methods of 


“and personalities are always going to 


eparating the basic issues from the personal 
issues and decide the basic issues on their merits. 

It is natural, in any organization as it grows, 
that there should be disagreements. . . . These 
things happen in church groups, in labor unions, 
in professional organizations, in political parties. 

In recent years we have been inclined to focus 
on the controversial aspects of the relationship 
between CUNA and CUNA Mutual. . . . Much as 
1 would like to see this controversy resolved, | 
must say that I believe that we would still have 
the same problems but in a different context.” 


Canadian credit unions have reached a com- 
promise with banks in a controversy over new 
charges recently announced. After a lively ex- 
change of views, in which credit union leaders 
charged bankers with attempting to cripple credit 
unions, a schedule of rates has been set up which 
both sides agree is reasonable. 


The Maine Credit Union League has ap- 
pointed Michael J. Maroon as public relations 
director. Morton E. Jester has been appointed 
education director of the Missouri Credit Union 
League, replacing Bob Hood, who was recently 
named assistant managing director. Richard B 
Wilson, a former superintendent of schools, has 
been named administrative assistant for the North 
Dakota League. 


The AFL-C1O is launching a new program 
through its community services department to 
help union members with financial problems 
through education and counselling. Credit union 
leagues have been invited to assist in this pro 
gram, which will be installed in 76 AFL-CIO 


offices in U.S. and Canadian cities. 


The Raiffeisenverband, German credit union 
movement, reports a gain in membership for 
1958. from 1,765,000 to 1,815,000. Assets rose 
: quarter of a billion dollars. Average assets of 
the German societies are $150,000. 


A telephone promotion system is being used 
by the Baptist Hospital Credit Union of Nash- 


ville, Tennessee. Signs urge members to “Dial 


Station 205.” When they de, they hear a record. 
ing with a credit union message. Their questions 
can be recorded on tape and given personal 
answers 


Representative Richard Bolling (Dem., Mo.) 
will be a guest speaker at the CUNA legislative 
conference February 1, speaking on the subject 
of consumer credit. Bolling has been an active 
member of the Joint Economic Committee. Other 
speakers at the conference will be Edwin Covey. 
government expert on bankruptcy laws, and noted 
newspaperman Marquis Childs. 


Edward A. Filene, founder of the U.S. credit 
union movement and pioneer Boston merchant, 
was cited as one of two outstanding American 
businessmen in an article in the Saturday Evening 
Post (December 13) by noted economist Sumner 
Slichter. The other businessman mentioned was 
paper manufacturer Henry Dennison, who intro- 
duced credit unions into the U.S. postal service. 


Jonathan Lindley has been appointed Wash- 
ington representative by the Credit Union 
National Association. He joins director of the 
Washington office Hubert Rhodes. Lindley is a 
research economist and prepared the recent 
report on credit unions for the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. He has also been a teaching assistant 
at George Washington University. 


The Utah Credit Union League has set up a 
scholarship fund honoring managing director 
Karl S. Little for his twenty-five years of service 
to the League. Little has been a national director 
of the Credit Union National Association since 
1935 and was once president of CUNA Supply 
Cooperative. 


A credit union manager in Detroit, Claude A. 
Richards, was shot and killed by a hold-up man 
in the office of Plymouth Employees Federal 
Credit Union. Richards is believed to have mis- 
takenly tried to resist the hold-up attempt. 


The New York Credit Union League has moved 
into mew quarters at 204 Fifth Avenue, in a 
building which it has purchased and remodeled. 


The Illinois and Alabama leagues were the 
winners in the CUNA organization department's 
Organization Month and Prospect Week contests. 
It was announced last month. The Illinois League 
organized 10 new credit unions during October, 
and the Alabama League made 16 prospect con- 
tacts in Prospect Week. 
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PLANNING... 


and planning committees 


There are plenty of problems in long-range 


planning, this Texas League committee has found. 


But if you don’t plan, how far can you go? 


§ one range planning is probably 

commoner among large credit 
unions than in any other area of the 
credit. union movement. 

Several leagues have planning com- 
mittees, but most do not. 

The planning committee of the 
Credit Union National Association 
is only a few years old, and up till 
1958 it was concerned almost en- 
tirely with planning the CUNA pro- 
gram. Planning for the movement as 
a whole hardly exists, and would be 
hard in any case to establish for such 
a loosely federated bundle of small 
and large organizations, each with its 
own local problems. 

Nevertheless, in November 1958, 
the CUNA planning committee took 
a first step toward more coordinated 
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planning by voting to ask the leagues 
to set up planning programs and to 
establish regular communications 
with the CUNA group. 

Some of the problems a league 
faces in setting up a planning com- 
mittee are now being encountered in 
Texas, where the committee was set 
up two years ago. 

At first it was called the long- 
range planning committee. Its three 
members were appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Texas Credit Union 
League, R. C. Morgan. The chairman 
of the committee was Mrs. Dyalthia 
Benson, manager of a community 
credit union in Hereford, a town near 
Amarillo. 

The committee decided that its 
first project should be to evaluate the 


League’s service program. A question- 
naire was prepared and mailed to the 
credit unions of the state. The result 
was very disappointing. About 40 re- 
plies came back. All the committee 
could show for its first year’s work 
was an education in how to prepare 
questionnaires. 

After the League’s annual meeting, 
the committee went to work again. 
Mrs. Benson was again named chair- 
man, the committee was rechristened 
the league services analysis and de- 
velopment committee, and the two ad- 
ditional members appointed were 
Beeman Jones and Mrs. Bessie Heard. 
Each of the three members comes 
from a different part of the state, and - 
each represents a different type of 
credit union, 
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The committee laid its plans care- 
fully. The new questionnaire was of 
a different type. It was longer, but the 
questions could be answered yes O1 
no. Copies were sent not only to all 
credit union treasurers but also to all 
credit union presidents. Chapters 
were encouraged to discuss the ques- 
meetings. In 


tionnaire at chapter 


some chapters, telephone campaigns 
were used to encourage replies. 

As a result, the returns have been 
Over 


mue h bye tter 100 replies were 


received by December 1, and it looks 
as if the 


extremely useful to the League both 


answers are going to be 


in the expansion of its services and 


mn presenting issues at the annual 
meetin 

Che questions that have come up in 
of the 
the League 


the committee, would come up for any 


the mind lexas committee and 


staff when working with 
League embarked on a similar pro 
ject: 

l. What should a 
committee try to do? 


planning 


To evaluate league services might 
seem like an obvious first choice. But 
it’s far from being the only possibility. 
he first job of a planning committee 
is to locate probl ms, and this is not 
necessarily easy. 
credit 


Howe ver 


A questionnaire to 
unions is one way to do it. 
a survey of people who do 
not belong to credit 
turn up a whole group of problems 
different 


cern the league members. A survey 


unions might 


quite from those that con 
of unaffiliated credit unions might 
bring in another group. 

Once the problems have been iden 
tified, there is the further necessity 
of classifying them for urgency, and 
suggesting methods of solving them. 

2. How far should the plan- 
ning committee carry its work? 

There is a point at which a plan 
ning committee should turn its ma 
somebody else for 


terial ove! to 


practical development. The Texas 


committee's procedure is to find out 
le ague members 


this to the 


what want, report 
League board, and let the 
board then decide what the 
should be. Usually, the 
League board would submit proposals 
to the 


might be a new committee, or it might 


League 
next step 
innual meeting. The result 
be a new League service for which 
no committee groundwork is needed 
Last year, the League set up its public 
relations department as a result of 
following this procedure. 

Generally 


speaking, a planning 
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committee should make only broad re- 
commendations. If it recommends, 
for example, setting up a stabilization 
program, the detail work should then 
he turned over to a special committee 
working with the League staff. 

3. Who should appoint the 
planning committee? 

Normally a planning committee 
is appointed by the president of the 
League, as in the Texas case. 

4. What sort of people should 
serve on the planning commit- 
tee? 

If all the committees that have been 
wrecked by poor appointments could 
he laid end to end, it would be a good 
job well done. Setting up an effective 
committe is an art. Normally you 
want good geographical representa- 
tion, you want several different types 
of credit unions represented, you 
want different kinds of people with 
different points of view, you want 
people who have imagination and 
common sense, and you want people 
who work well together. You don’t 
want your committee to be a dumping 
ground for  trouble-makers and 
gripers. At the same time, you don’t 
want it to become a political storm 
center, which a planning committee 
by its nature might well become. 

5. How many should there be 
on the committee? 

This depends largely on budget. 
The Texas committee has no special 
budget, hence it isn’t easy for the 
members to get together. But they’re 
ill hard working people anyway, and 
couldn't get away from their jobs 
much more than they do. Mrs. Benson 
says wistfully, “I wish we had more 
than three on the committee, there’s so 
much work to do.” 

In a small league, with a limited 
budget probably the league board 
would have to serve as a planning 
committee until conditions are more 
favorable. 

6. To whom should the plan- 
ping committee report? 

The Texas committee reports to the 
League This seems like a 
better arrangement than the two most 
obvious alternatives 


board. 


reporting to the 
delegates at the annual meeting, or re- 
porting to the League managing di- 
rector. It means that if the planning 
committee runs into something on 
which it wants further instructions, 
it can get them without waiting for 
the next annual meeting. It means 
that the smaller projects which the 
planning 


committee recommends 
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could be implemented without wait- 
ing for an annual meeting, so that 
only major proposals would have to 
be approved by the delegates. 

7. What should be the rela- 
tionship between the planning 
committee and the League staff? 

As long as a planning committee is 
evaluating the league services, it seems 
obvious that the committee should not 
work closely with the staff. There is 
always in every league the likelihood 
that when the planning committee 
comes in with proposals for expansion 
of program, they will be accused by 
some of being merely a mouthpiece 
for the staff. This is probably in- 
evitable, but should be avoided as 
much as possible. The Texas com- 
mittee did not consult at any time 
with the League staff in working out 
its questionnaire. 

Perhaps, when a planning com- 
mittee is working on problems in 
which the league staff has no direct 
interest, some closer cooperation be- 
tween the committee and the staff is 
possible. 

8. When should a planning 
committe make its report? 

It often happens in league affairs 
that a proposed new service is re- 
jected at the first annual meeting at 
which it is proposed, but approved 
at the next annual meeting. This 
simply means that the delegates 
didn’t have adequate time to consider 





the proposal the first time, and in- 
stinctively took a cautious position. 
This problem—if it is a problem 

can be minimized by submitting a 
proposal to the delegates well ahead 
of the annual meeting, increasing the 
likelihood of action the 
first time. However, it’s questionab!e 


favorable 


whether the democratic process should 
be speeded up or forced; the sus- 
picion that there’s a steamroller in 
the woodpile is easy to arouse, and 
has a damaging effect in the long run. 

9. Is the primary function of 
the planning committee one of 
fact finding? 

As the Texas committee operates 
now, it’s primarily opinion gathering. 
This in itself is not the easiest thing 
in the world to do well, as the Texas 
committee found out from its first 


questionnaire. Now Mrs. Benson 


wishes there had been some way of 


coding the answers, so that they 
could tell when they 
two replies from one credit union, 
whether they were getting different 
kinds of answers from large credit 


were getting 


unions and small credit unions, and 
so on. When the questionnaire was 
being worked out, the committee as- 
sumed that it was essential to preserve 
the anonymity of those who re- 
sponded, but now the committe mem- 
bers find it is not easy to evaluate 
some of the replies without knowing 
more about the people who filled them 


out. Some simple code would do. 

Fact finding is another kind of 
operation. It may be important, for 
example, for a planning committee to 
study census reports, social security 
reports, income figures, savings fig- 
ures, local rates on credit. In fact, for 
long range planning such information 
would be essential. This should be 
stressed, because there is nothing 
futile than the aimless dis- 
cussions of a committee that has no 
facts to work with. It is not even fair 
to appoint people to a committee and 
expect them to come up with recom- 


more 


mendations when they have no power 
to collect facts. 

The value of a planning committee 
is that it helps everybody get some 
idea of where they are and where 
they're going. Credit union officers 
generally are busy people. They're 
almost always just a little bit behind 
in their work, and rushing to catch 
much 
chance to sit down and think things 


up. This doesn’t give them 


over. While no committee can do your 
thinking for you, a good committee 
can do a lot to summarize informa- 
tion and pro and con arguments, 
speeding up your thought processes. 
That, in a democratic organization, is 
what planning means. 


The Texas Questionnaire 
For readers who would like to 
know how much ground the question 


naire prepared by the Texas com- 
mittee covered, here are the questions 
and results: 

1. The League provides free techni- 
cal assistance to all groups in apply- 
ing for charters, conducting organi- 
zational meetings, and training new 
officials in credit union operation. 
Do you feel that this assistance is 
sufficient? Yes, 282. No, 36. 

2. League field representatives are 
constantly traveling the state, meet- 
ing with credit union officials and 
anaylzing credit union problems, 
They give special assistance to credit 
unions with special operating prob- 
lems. Do you feel that this assistance 
is adequate? Yes, 260. No, 54. 

3. Field representatives are meet- 
ing with officials to 
present such special programs as: 
Operation Impact; Credit 
Day; Brothers Keeper; Volunteer 
Organizers Award Contest; Practice 
Bookkeeping; Supervisory Committee 
Test Audit; Year-end Closing of 
Books; Dividend Computation. They 
also present 


credit union 


Union 


various training pro- 
grams using special audio-visual aids. 


(Continued on page 29) 


The Texas League's building 
was planned to allow for expansion, 
and now the time has come. 





ARE CONTROLS CC 


i THE new Congress decides to 

explore proposals for legislation 
to “stabilize” consumer credit, its 
members will be letting themselves in 
for a tough assignment. 

In the final days of the old Con- 
gress, there was speculation about the 
need for permanent authority en- 
abling the Federal Reserve Board to 
put a lid on consumer credit if a new 
boom develops. 

Now it looks as if consumer credit 
control is almost certain to get serious 
attention in the new Congress, al- 
though an unusually large number of 
new Senators and Representatives 
must start from scratch to learn the 
pros and cons. 

In the past, proposals to use con- 
sumer credit controls to dampen 
down a consumer goods boom have 
had strong initial appeal. Super- 
ficially, credit control looked like an 
easy way to level out the boom and 
bust cycle. But the more Congress digs 
into the problem, the more confused 
it will get. 





Like other efforts to manipulate 
the economic system, consumer credit 
controls are more complex and con- 
troversial than they seem. Financial 
interests, including credit unions, 
have opposed their use except in 
periods of extreme emergency. At 
present also, the Federal Reserve 
Board, which would have to admin- 
ister controls, is officially cool toward 
them. 


Three times during the postwar 
period, Federal Reserve has tried 
consumer credit controls as an anti- 
inflationary program. After carefully 
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‘MING FOR CONSUMER CREDIT? 


Congress will undoubtedly be asked to set up stand-by controls for installment 
credit. But grim experience suggests that Congress will be reluctant. 


analyzing the results, it now takes the 
position that controls of this kind 
should not be used except under the 
most compelling circumstances. 
Federal Reserve experience shows 
that in peacetime, credit controls lead 
to widespread cheating. Moreover, 
under ordinary circumstances, the 
restraining effect on a boom is so 
slight that the Board feels it can 
usually achieve the same _ result 
through its general market operations, 
which raise or lower the price which 
lenders—including consumer finance 
organizations—must pay for money. 
When used on selective occasions 
in the past, consumer credit rules 
came so late or proved to be so mild 
that they did not have any significant 
impact. Sometimes a buying surge in 
consumer goods flattened out a little. 
But in the long run the controls 
seemed to do nothing more than post- 


pone the gyrations of the economic 
cycle. 


Big majority opposes 

The overwhelming majority of busi- 
ness and economic experts oppose the 
use of this kind of control on any- 
thing like a continuous basis. Déspite 
the possibility that run-away credit 
will accentuate swings of the eco- 
nomic pendulum, most experts are un- 
willing to sacrifice the vitality which 
consumer credit gives our economy 
by stimulating mass production and 
bringing down unit costs. It’s a ques- 
tion, m other words, whether a pro- 
gram which sets out to level the peaks 
and valleys of demand is worth the 
price. 
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If consumer credit control were 
used on a continuing basis, like a 
valve which is opened and shut with 
each fluctuation of the business index, 
the experts also fear the economy 
would be robbed of incentive for mass 
production industries to press for the 
introduction of new, cost-cutting 
plant and equipment. 


It was during wartime that we had 
our most favorable experience with 
consumer credit control, but this was 
hardly a typical period. Merchants 
had little to sell, so there was no real 
temptation to short-circuit the restric- 
tions. 


In the postwar period, results have 
been less reassuring. When the war 
ended, credit controls were useless 
against the tidal wave of consumer 
buying. On two subsequent occasions, 
controls came too late and may even 
have done more harm than good. 

At the peak of the 1948 inflation, 
the return of credit controls got off 
to an inauspicious start, with mer- 
chants urging their customers to “buy 
now and avoid the coming credit con- 
trols”. Looking back, some analysts 
say the prospect of controls may even 
have added to the 1948 inflation by 
inducing people to grab purchases 
which might otherwise have been de- 
ferred. In a matter of months the 
experiment was abandoned because 
the Federal Reserve Board suddenly 
found itself struggling to cope with 
the recession of 1949. 

Similarly, at the peak of the mobi- 
lization during the Korean emergency, 
credit controls were part of a regu- 
latory program designed to reduce 


consumer buying at a time when de- 
fense production forced a curtailment 
in automobile and appliance produc: 
tion. History shows that the amount 
of credit buying dipped. Still, this 
does not mean the control program 
did the trick, for cash buying also 
dipped by approximately the same 
amount. By 1952 the supply of con- 
sumer goods was so large, and con- 
sumers were so affluent that violations 
of the regulations increased alarm- 
ingly. A serious breakdown might 
have occurred if the control program 


had not ended when it did. 


Leveling isn’t easy 


Credit controls are supposed to 
level off booms and help avoid re- 
cessions. One reason they don’t live 
up to expectations is that economics 
isn’t an exact science, particularly 
when it is dealing with an economy 
as big and complex as ours. 

Some economists claim that shifts 
in installment credit volume help fore- 
tell changes in the business climate. 
Often this has been true, but it wasn’t 
true in 1948. At the time most credit 
terms were conservative, so that in 
setting up controls the Federal Re- 
serve merely froze the terms that were 
being offered in the marketplace. 
Credit buying continued unabated, 
and provided no advance warning of 
the approach of the 1949 recession. 

All kinds of buying—cash and 
credit—were evident in the business 
upsurge of 1950, just before the con- 
trol program for the Korean emer- 
gency went into effect. During the 
control period, credit and cash buy- 
ing both receded; yet as soon as con- 
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Senator Prescott Bush (R., Conn.) 
introduced a bill in January author- 
izing standby controls like the bill 


he sponsored late last session 


Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D 
Wyo.) is one of the few liberal 
leed who has come out strongly 


for limit ng credit terms 


trols were eliminated in 1952 the 
buying—still on 
shot ahead 


Credit buying dipped late in 19553, 


volume of credit 


conservative terms 


and a recession set in during 1954 
Responsibility for the recession can't 
be established, but in hindsight ex 
perts agree that the recession could 
have been substantially eased if busi 
nessmen trimmed their inventories 
when the decline in consumer demand 
began to make itself felt. 

Our economy often doesn’t behav: 
the way economic theory szys it 
should: and even when it does. it is 
simply too big and too complex for 
us to be sure we know what is hap 
pening until it has happened. 

After summing up the’ risks which 
may result if consumer credit is 
placed under permanent controls. Th 
Federal Board dee ided in 


early 1957 that it wasn’t anxious to 


Reserve 


have this power, even on a standby 
basis. “In arriving at decisions,” says 
the Board’s study of consumer credit 
“sovernment officials will make mis 
takes. too. These mistakes inevitably 


will be of greater consequence than 


individuals because government 


agency decisions affect larger areas. 

When the government tries to en 
force a credit regulation applied to 
millions of retailers and thousands of 
different communities, it deals with a 
reality which can not be adequately 
described by statistics or economi 
charts. Because our country is so vast, 
market situations vary widely at any 
particular moment for individual 
communities and commodities. For 


the nation as a whole, economists may 
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“seller's market”, but 
for some communities or some prod- 
finding 
credit control a barrier which pre 


be battling a 
ucts, businessmen will be 


vents them from sharing the good 
times that prevail elsewhere. 

How can economists draft satis- 
factory nationwide credit controls on 
i continuing, or even occasional basis. 
when they still have trouble identify 
ing even the great broad trends in our 


? 


economy? Remember when econ- 
omists were predicting eight to ten 
million unemployed after World War 
11? They erred because they could 
not anticipate the speed with which 
the consumer goods industries moved 


back into production. 
Does information help? 


Today a great flood of almost daily 
information moves from the market- 
place to the economic ivory tower. 
Yet who among the economists ac- 
curately plotted the 1957 recession in 
advance? Who was sure of the turn- 
around in April, 1958, at the very 
time that Congress was cranking up 
plans to turn loose billions of pump- 
priming dollars? Will any of them 
provide evidence that he anticipated 
the recovery that occurred in second 
half 1958? Have any given specific 
predictions on the amount of recov- 
ery that will take place in 1959? 

Admittedly a consumer credit reg- 
ulation could cut into demand for 
autos and other “big ticket” durables 
if it were tough enough. Ordinarily, 
however, the government has been 
content to settle for terms which were 
at least as liberal as those offered in 


the marketplace. Some Regulation W 
rules in 1952 were more liberal than 
lenders were willing to allow. Others 
were so tight that Federal Reserve 
faced rebellion by businessmen. On 
the one occasion when Federal Re- 
serve was tougher than the business 
community wanted it to be—the “one- 
third down” rule—Congress _inter- 
vened with an amendment virtually 
nullifying the control by requiring 
that the Board recognize trade-ins as 
part of the down-payment. 

So long as the Board is willing to 
settle for terms ordinarily available in 
the marketplace, controls hit only 
marginal buyers, and then only a rel- 
atively few of them. While two-thirds 
of the new cars and more than half 
the furniture and appliances are sold 
on credit, surveys show vast portions 
of the consuming public have ample 
income and assets to meet credit 
terms as stringent as any credit ad- 
ministrator is likely to require. 

From the statistics now available. 
the period in 1955 when credit terms 
for new cars were stretched to as 
much as 48 months might have been 
ideal for some kind of effort on the 
part of Federal Reserve System to 
prevent frenzied use of installment 
credit. 

Yet by mid-1955 when federal of- 
ficials first began wondering whether 
they should step in, the boom was al- 
ready beginning to wilt. Lenders had 
sobered without any official action by 
the government, and automobile loans 
stabilized at a 36-month payback. 
Although sales have slumped in suc- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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What about it? 


Pay the president? 


Our president has been on our 
board for many years. For the past 
five years he has assisted us daily with 
routine office operations. Usually he 
spends two hours in the office during 
the early afternoon. Could we pay 
him for his time? 


ANSWER: 

It is illegal under the by-laws to 
pay the president for his services as 
president or as a director. But if he 
is actually: performing the duties of a 
part-time clerk or bookkeeper, then 
he may be compensated for his serv- 
ices in these capacities. 

When an officer or director is ap- 
pointed to a position of clerk or book- 
keeper it is important that the minutes 
of the board of directors specifically 
record the appointment in order to 
assure coverage under the bond. 

From a security standpoint, it is 
not advisable to include the president 
on the credit union’s payroll. 


World-wide contacts 


In what countries is the World Ex- 
tension Department of the Credit Un- 
ion National Association active today? 


ANSWER: 

There are very few countries (on 
this side of the iron curtain) with 
which CUNA’s World Extension De- 
partment does not have some form of 
contact. 

Active mail contact or field work 
is currently in progress in Mexico, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Peru, 
West Indian Federation, Dutch West 
Indies, Ghana, Nigeria, Uganda. 
Tanganyika, Kenya, Mauritius, India, 
Burma, Thailand, Viet-Nam and Ire- 
land. 

The World Extension Department 
is also working actively in Australia, 
British Guiana, Chile, Fiji and Trini- 
dad. These countries already have 
Leagues which are affiliated with 


CUNA. And the World Extension De- 
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partment assists the Leagues at their 
requests. 


Pay for directors? 


Some of our directors are saying 
they think they ought to receive some 
compensation for attending board 
meetings. They say that with regular 
meetings and special meetings, credit 
union work takes too much of their 
time, and they think either we should 
find some way to pay them something 
or get the law changed to make it 
legal. 


ANSWER: 


Directors who voice this kind of 
complaint usually are very new in the 
movement or very tired. If they are 
new, they can be educated. If they are 
tired, it’s sometimes hard to rejuve- 
nate them, especially if you can’t get 
them to go to meetings. Sometimes, 
however, some kind of challenge can 
be invented. 

Here are several ways that new 
board members can gain a better 
understanding of credit union princi- 
ples: (1) Reading literature available 
through CUNA Supply Cooperative 
and League supply departments; (2) 
engaging in a frank discussion with 
the League’s field representative; (3) 
attending chapter meetings and pro- 
grams; (4) participating in League 
training sessions and seminars; (5) 
taking credit union courses at local 
colleges and universities; and (6) 
enrolling at League and CUNA credit 
union schools. 

When the directors’ load becomes 
too heavy, it may be time to give care- 
ful consideration to a change in the 
credit union’s management methods. 
Possibly some of the board’s work 
could be assigned to special commit- 
tees, Or it may be advisable to employ 
a full-time treasurer or maneger. 

In very rare instances, a director 
does not respond to credit union phi- 
losophy in spite of considerable ef- 
forts to acquaint him with our move- 
ment’s basic principles. This is usually 
because his personal philosophy does 


not include the idea of service. When 
this happens, there is only one further 
recourse open. And that is to request 
the director’s resignation. 


Auto loans 


Our credit union has members in 
three states. We are making auto loans 
to all of them. Should we register the 
chattel mortgages in our state or in the 
members’ state ?—Puzzled. 


ANSWER: 

If the member lives and works in 
the same county or state, then it is 
sufficient to file merely with the Regis- 
ter of Deeds’ office of the county in 
which he resides. 

But if the member works in a 
county or state other than the one in 
which he lives, then the chattel mort- 
gage should be recorded with the 
Register of Deeds’ office in both 
counties, 


Liquidate now? 


We are hearing rumors of layoffs 
and maybe the plant closing down. 
Should we liquidate before the mem. 
bers all disappear? 


ANSWER: 


You certainly should not liquidate 
oa the basis of mere rumors. 

If a frank talk with management is 
impossible, then you will have to go 
ahead on your own common sense. 

You should, of course, improve 
your cash position steadily against a 
possible increase in withdrawals. 

You should also do everything you 
can to get your delinquencies under 
control and your collections on an 
organized basis. If you do not have 
good records of members’ addresses 
and so on, get them now. 

Talk with other credit unions in the 
area to see which of them might be 
able to take in your members if and 
when you close. 

But don’t do anything panicky or 
communicate fear to your members. 
Keep in touch with your league and 
serve your members as best you can. 
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IT’S AN AVERAGE SORT OF TOWN 


A hundred families—do they borrow too much? Do they 


save enough? Are enough of them members of credit unions? 


T AKE a little vacation today from 
brass tacks, and let’s go to a town 
where everything is strictly average. 

Averageville, U.S.A., is a town of 
100 households, and if you walk up 
streets—which of 
course are all called Main Street 
you will find out a few things about 
people’s financial problems. 


and down the 


How many credit union members 
are there in Averageville? Nineteen. 
How many people in these 100 house- 
holds? Three hundred thirty-eight. Is 
that good? Fifty of these hundred 
households, it might startle you to 


know, have no savings accounts. 


All you need if you want to con- 
struct an ave rage community like 
Averageville is a collection of census 
figures, Federal Reserve reports and 
an almanac or so. Then you can see 
the town pretty clearly. 

It takes up about six square miles 
of land area, and inside that area 
there will be nine children born this 
year. (Five of them will be boys, if 
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you round off the fractions that your 
adding machine keeps coming up 
with.) Three couples will be married 
in Averageville this year. Three peo- 
ple will die. 

The families in Averageville are 
not especially large, One-third of 
them contain only two persons. There 
are three persons in 22 of the fam- 
ilies, and four persons in another 21 
of them. Twelve on the other hand, 
include six or more persons. 

How much debt do these very aver- 
age people have? 

Fifty-nine of the households in 
\verageville have some personal debt. 
Fifteen of them have debts of $1,000 
or more. Thirteen have debts between 
$500 and $999. Another thirteen have 
debts between $200 and $499. The 
indebtedness of seven households is 
between $100 and $199, and ten 
households have personal debts under 
$100. ’ 

Much of this indebtedness has been 
incurred as a result of purchasing 
durable goods. Last year 46 of the 


households in Averageville bought 
some major durable, which involved 
at least $100 changing hands in ad- 
dition to some kind of trade-in allow- 
ance. This included cars, furniture 
and appliances. Eight households in 
Averageville bought new cars, as a 
matter of fact, and fifteen bought 
used cars. Five of the new cars and 
nine of the used cars were bought 
with some use of credit. The average 
price of the new cars was $3050 and 
the average price of the used cars 
was $900. 


High appliance figures 


Homes in Averageville are pretty 
well fixed up. Eighty-one of these 
households have television, 96 have 
refrigerators, 87 have washing ma- 
chines, 67 have vacuum cleaners, and 
18 have freezers, There are tele- 
phones in 84 homes, and there are 
also 36 business phones in town. 
Fourteen of the homes are valued 
above $20,000, and 39 are valued 
under $10,000. Almost half, in other 
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words, are in the range between $10,- 
000 and $20,000. 

Yet some of these houses are not 
in too good shape. Aside from the fact 
that 46 of them are over thirty years 
old, it’s also true that 14 of them 
don’t have running water inside, 26 
of them have no tub or shower, and 
2 lack an inside toilet. It’s striking 
that more of them have television 
than bathtubs. The average value of 
the houses is $12,800, and the aver- 
age number of rooms is less than 
five. Of course, you have to remem- 
ber that only 54 families are living 
in homes they own; the rest of these 
figures cover rental units, including 
two-family, four-family and so on. 

The average mortgage debt of the 
Averageville home-owners is $6,400, 
and 35 percent of the home loans are 
held by savings and loan associations. 
Banks hold 20 percent. The rest are 
held by individuals, mutual savings 
banks, insurance companies and 
other lenders. 

The home-owners are spending 
quite a lot of money on their homes. 
In addition to the appliances and 
furniture they bought last year, five 
families spent more than $1,000 on 
home improvements, thirteen spent 
hetween $200 and $1,000, and thir- 
teen spent something under $200. 
These home-ow ners, naturally, are 
mostly the older better-paid people 
in town—Averageville families under 
$5,000 income show up with only 43 
percent as home-owners, but families 
with income over $10,000 are 76 per- 
cent owners. Again, for families 
headed by men over 34, home-owner- 
ship runs about 64 percent; it’s lower 
for younger families. 

The people in Averageville are will- 
ing to work. Actually, in these 100 
households, there are 196 in the labor 
force, of whom about 130 are men 
and 66 women. There are approxi- 
mately equal numbers with white col- 
lar and blue collar jobs—from 75 to 
80 of each. About half of the white 
collar people—38—are in sales work, 
and 17 or 18 each are businessmen, 
professional men or farmers. Twenty- 
one work in service trades, 

Forty-two of the working adults in 
Averageville finished high school and 
of these 12 finished college. Another 
13 attended college but did not fin- 
ish, and 70 altogether had some high 
school, including those who gradu- 
ated. Forty-four went no further than 
elementary school. Those with the 
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least years of schooling tend to be 
concentrated in the older age groups. 

As far as income is concerned, you 
can break these families into nine 
roughly equal groups. The lowest 
group is the under-$1,000 group; the 
highest is the over-$10,000. There 
are 8 families in each of these groups. 
The remaining seven groups—-of 11 
to 13 families each—are found in the 
levels of $1,000 to $2,000; $2,000 to 
$3,000; $3,000 to $4,000; $4,000 to 
$5,000; $5,000 to $6,000; $6,000 to 
7,500; and $7,500 to $10,000. 

Who saves money in Averageville? 
In spite of the fact that 50 house- 
holds have no savings accounts, four- 
teen of these families have savings 
of $2,000 or more. Eight have sav- 
ings from $1,000 to $1,999, and seven 
have between $500 and $900. The 
rest have smaller amounts. 

How much you save depends 
largely on how much you make and 
how old you are; this is true in 
Averageville like everywhere else. But 
it looks as if there are some psycho- 
logical factors too, because you will 
find in every age group that there 
are about the same percentage of fam- 
ilies with no savings accounts, a little 
more or a little less than 50 percent. 


There seems to be no way of explain- 
ing this except to say that saving is a 
habit that scme people get and some 
people don’t 

The fact that there are only nine- 
teen credit union members in the 100 
families of Averageville raises some 
questions. How many of the rest of 
these people, the 78 white collars, 
the 78 blue collars, the 21 in service 
trades, need credit union service? 
How much are the present credit 
union members benefiting by their 
membership? Averageville, which 
after all is located in your own com- 
munity multiplied a certain number 
of times, deserves thoughtful study. 


Note: The terms households, fam- 
ilies and spending units are used in 
various ways in the statistical studies 
on which Averageville is based. They 
are not the same thing, but there is 
no way to adjust them to each other 
without performing a major opera- 
tion. So in this article, they have been 
lumped together as if they were one 
thing, and the result is that the fig- 
ures are just a bit more approximate 
and a little less precise than they 
would otherwise be. 


They like credit unions 


| the eyes of one thousand person- 
nel directors, credit unions serve 
their employees best by providing 
relief from high-cost money lenders. 
Nearly all said they think credit 
unions are a good thing. Only one in 
ten had any criticism to offer. 

This pleasing mixture of praise and 
caution came out of a survey of ten 
thousand personnel directors con- 
ducted to CUNA’s public relations 
department. Almost two thousand 
directors answered the two-page ques- 
tionnaire. 

Nine-hundred seventy-three _per- 
sonnel directors answered that there 
is at least one credit union serving 
their employees. Some are old, some 
new; some large, some small; some 
successful, some failing. 

Eight-hundred sixty-six answered 
that there is not a credit union serv- 
ing their employees. Most personnel 
directors who answered “we have no 


973 personnel directors 


are almost unanimous 


credit union” let their answer go at 
that. A few commented further. Of 
those who said “no, but . . .” sewen- 
teen went on to say something favor- 
able about credit unions. Fifteen 
made unfavorable comments, ranging 
from a severe blister from an aircraft 
company personnel man to hearsay 
evidence of previous unsavory ex- 
perience, 

The most frequently mentioned ad- 
verse effect that credit unions have 
had is their demand on employees’ 
time for volunteer service on their 
availability during office hours which 
encourages rank-and-file members to 
transact their business with the credit 
union during working hours. Some 
personnel men said, however, that 
they believed these infringements on 
company time were more than out- 
weighed by the credit union’s real 
benefits to the employees. 

CUNA’s survey frequently found 
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the personnel man in this “middle” 
position, required by his company to 
enforce workaday policies but im- 
pelled by human nature to defend 
this credit idea which was 
working so well among his employees. 


union 


Next to time demands, the most 
frequently mentioned adverse effect 
of credit anions was their liberal 
lending policy. Some personnel direc- 
_ tors felt that this encouraged mem- 
bers to live beyond their means; 
some thought that credit union loans 
often created financial hardship for 
their employees. 

But only about one personnel direc- 
tor in ten listed any adverse effect. 
In the view of most of them, their 
credit union was a fine thing. They 
found a wide range of ways to say 
simply that they were highly in favor 
of their credit unions; some said 
flatly, “I am a credit union man.” 

Seventy-seven percent of the per- 
sonnel directors answered that their 
credit union “helped provide em- 
ployees with relief from unethical, 
high-cost Twelve 
percent said this was probably true, 
six percent doubted that this true and 
two percent said it was not true. One 
personnel man questioned CUNA’s 
use of the word “unethical.” He said 
that the law allows agencies to charge 


money lenders.” 


usurious rates. He went on to say that 
his plant credit union gives employees 
who work with the credit union some 
knowledge of “what management is 
up against with some people, It gives 
mature support for what might be 
otherwise unpopular management de- 
cisions.” As an adverse effect, this 
personnel director pointed to differ- 
ential interest rates on credit union 
loans, which he said “has been taken 
as favoritism and caused some un- 


happiness.” 


See better relations 


Sixty-five percent of the personnel 
directors in plants where there are 
credit unions said that the credit 
unions had helped improve employer- 
employee relations. Eleven percent 
said this was not so, and eleven per- 
cent said it was doubtful, while ten 
percent said it was probably so. 

Fifty-eight percent said their credit 
unions reduced or eliminated garnish- 
ments, wage assignments, pay ad- 
vances or requests for company loans. 
Twelve percent said this had prob- 
ably been so, seven percent said it 
was doubtful and seven percent said 
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it was not so. Some who said the 
credit union had not reduced garnish- 
ments went on to add that they had 
never had garnishments or they lived 
in states where garnishments were 
not allowed by law. 

In four other categories of CUNA’s 
survey-improved efficiency, training 
source for better employees, stabiliza- 
tion of labor force and reduction of 
absenteeism—credit unions found less 
support. 

For instance, thirty-two percent of 
the personnel directors said that the 
credit union had had a beneficial 
effect on workers’ efficiency or safety 
by relieving employees of money wor- 
ries. Thirteen percent said this was 
not so, twenty-five percent said this 
was probably so and twenty-seven per- 
cent said it was doubtful. 


Question leadership 


The largest number of negative an- 
swers came on the question of 
whether any employee, through ex- 
perience as a credit union officer, had 
shown leadership which helped him 
advance with the firm. Forty-one per- 
cent of the directors said this was 
not evident. Twenty-three percent said 
this had been true, ten percent said 
credit unions probably had had this 
effect, and thirteen percent said it 
was doubtful. 

The question of stabilization of the 
labor force drew a nineteen percent 
favorable response, with twenty-nine 
percent saying credit unions had not 
helped stabilize their labor force, fif- 
teen percent saying this was probably 
so and twelve percent saying that it 
was doubtful. 

Credit unions were hard to tie to 
absenteeism. Sixteen percent of the 
personnel men said their credit union 
had helped cut down on absenteeism; 
seventeen percent said it had not; 
thirteen percent said it probably had 
helped cut down, and twenty-nine 
percent said this was doubtful. 

Regardless of the effects, some of 
which were hard to measure, CUNA’s 
survey found also that companies 
grant varying amounts of assistance 
to their employees’ credit unions. 
Eighty percent of the personnel direc- 
tors in places where there are credit 
unions said their companies furnish 
office space—either on a rent contract 
or free—to their credit unions, 

Thirty percent of the companies 
furnish payroll deductions; thirty- 
two percent subsidize the credit 


unions with utility bills or other 
materials and fourteen percent give 
some subsidy on salaries. There was 
no attempt to determine how much as- 
sistance is given in each of these cases. 
The questions called for a yes-or-no 
answer. 

Some of the most revealing com- 
ments came from personnel directors 
whose companies do not have credit 
unions. These are samples of those 
comments: 

One personnel director had never 
heard of a credit union. 

In one company, a credit union 
defalcation had caused some loss to 
shareholders and had embittered the 
company against allowing future 
credit unions. 

Seven personnel men replied that 
credit unions require too much work 
on the part of volunteers. This, in 
their opinion, either had caused fail- 
ures in earlier credit unions or had 
ruled out attempts to organize one. 

Four companies thought their com- 
panies were too small to support a 
credit union. 

Six companies said they made loans 
directly to employees. 

Four companies said credit unions 
were unnecessary because banks 
could handle savings and loan mat- 
ters for their employees. 


Bank service mentioned 


Two companies said they had sat- 
isfactory loan plans for their em- 
ployees arranged through a bank. 

One personnel director in a bank 
said his employees did not have a 
credit union because the bank officers 
had a small loan license which al- 
lowed them to make loans to em- 
ployees. 

One company said it had opposed 
a credit union because, as the com- 
pany grew and the credit union grew, 
the credit union expense to the com- 
pany would become burdensome. 

One company said an earlier credit 
union had failed to stop a demand by 
employees for loans from the com- 
pany. 

One personnel director whose plant 
did not have a credit union said 
credit unions make credit too easy. 
Another said that credit unions are 
socialistic. 

Also revealing were the favorable 
comments from personnel directors 
whose companies do not have credit 
unions, 

Two said a credit union was under 
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active consideration. One of these 
paid tribute to a league fieldman who 
was rendering some assistance. 

Two directors said credit union 
service was already available to their 
employees, one from a labor union- 
sponsored credit union, one from a 
community-type. 

One hospital personnel director said 
she had been an officer in a credit 
union on an earlier job and felt it 
mde a valuable contribution. 

Probably the most valuable com- 
ments, though, came from personnel 
directors where credit unions were 
actually operating. As mentioned 
earlier; their most frequent criticisms 
were “too much time” and “too easy 
credit.” 

Other comments, reported without 
any attempt at tabulation on fre- 
quency, included these (most made 
only once by one personnel director) : 


* Leads to in-plant cosigning of 
notes which are subsequently not ful- 
filled; “this could happen anyway but 
the problem would be outside the 
plant.” 

® Tendency to perpetuate officers; 
rubber stamp action by committees; 
lack of follow-through on examiners’ 
recommendations. 

* Credit union showed no improve- 
ment on number of garnishments. 

® Adverse effect on company when 
it becomes necessary for credit union 
to put pressure on delinquent borrow- 
ers. 

* Employee confusion over take- 
home pay, after credit union deduc- 
tions have been made, and tendency 
for employee to believe that take- 
home pay is his full pay. 

® Members using accounts more 
as savings accounts, 
enough. 


not borrowing 


® Enables member to hide personal 
funds from a spouse or borrow with- 
out knowledge of his family. 

* Tendency of employees to re- 
late a credit union debt to job secur- 
ity and feel they should enjoy greater 
job protection if they have a loan. In 
this same line, more than one per- 
sonnel director said that their com- 
panies sometimes retain unsatisfac- 
tory employees because of debts owed 
to the credit union. 

* Adverse effect when rank-and- 
file employees permitted to co-sign 
notes for supervisors. 

* Reluctance to build savings too 
high lest management think they are 
overpaid. 
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* Some griping because of length 
of time required to withdraw funds. 

* Average employee does not un- 
derstand credit union operations and 
shies away from assuming responsi- 
bility. 

* Apparent reduction in long- 
range savings programs such as U.S. 
savings bonds, The personnel man 
who said this added, “We suspect 
that our employees are not holding 
onto credit unions savings like they 
would bonds.” 

® Worries caused by increased 
share balance versus relatively inex- 
perienced directors. 

® Company blamed for 
union collection activity. 

* A feeling among “a few of our 
employees” that the credit union is 
a co-op. 

* Occasional conflict between the 
credit union board and office man- 
agement over the handling of credit 
union matters. 

® Tendency of some employees to 
rely on credit union for solution of 
all their financial problems. 

One personnel director said that 
his company’s credit union “increases 
management respect for the ability 
of employees to manage a sizeable 
financial institution.” He went on to 
say that the credit union’s annual 
meeting, to which company manage- 
ment is invited, “provides a common 
meeting ground without a hint of 
company paternalism.” 

It is hard to tell from CUNA’s 


survey just how aware these two 


credit 


thousand personnel directors are of 
the organized credit union movement. 
Two specifically mentioned the ad- 
vantages of CUNA Mutual Insur- 
ance Society coverage in their em- 
ployee credit unions, and one men- 
tioned the work of a league fieldman 
in helping organize a credit union. 

The movement got one backhanded 
slap, though, from the personnel di- 
rector who said this: “Reliable people 
don’t become credit union officers 
without company pressure because of 
the demands on their personal time. 
Also there is a lack of supervision by 
state and national associations unless 
the company applies pressure.” 

Of the many favorable comments 
received on credit unions, the one 
best backed-up by statistics was from 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 
Its personnel administrator, Ernest M. 
Nelson, said, “Early in the year, 
Champion management had an out- 
side independent corporation conduct 
an attitude survey among all of its 
10,000 employees pertaining to many 
phases of its operation. One phase 
of this survey pertained to employee 
services and the credit union was 
listed among the services. 

“In all three of our divisions, in 
the minds of our people, the credit 
union was the top service that the 
company had to offer. . . . When 
10,000 people express themselves so 
emphatically, we have no other choice 
but to say that credit unions are a 
very worthwhile part of our pro- 
gram.” 


A national stabilization reserve? 


Despite the feeling of urgency, the 
outlook for action this year is cloudy 


HIS may be the year in which 

the credit union movement sets up 
enough of a stabilization program to 
fend off government insurance and 
government restrictions that would 
sharply reduce further growth. 

Or it may be the year in which the 
Congress of the United States kills the 
credit union movement with kindness. 

Then again, nothing at all may 
happen. 

However, there is reason to worry, 
and reason to talk about these dra- 
matic possibilities. 

Why are stabilization funds the 
most crucial topic under discussion to- 
day in the credit union movement of 


the United States? Because there is 
evidence to believe that: 

* Liquidations of credit unions 
will occur often enough in the next 
few years so that members have a 
right to expect maximum protection 
of their share accounts. 

® Tragic losses will occur often 
enough, as in Noble County, so that 
legislators and Congressmen will be- 
come alarmed. 

* Hostility to credit unions has 
spread far enough among bankers and 
other groups so that there will be real 
support for a government-adminis- 
tered program insuring credit union 
share accounts. 





® Any program that insures credit 
union share accounts, whether govern- 
ment-administered or otherwise, will 
involve tight restrictions on credit 
unions that qualify. In a government- 
administered program, this would 
probably lead to wholesale liquida- 
tions of small groups. Future charter- 
ing of credit unions would probably 
be severely restricted. 

Consciousness of these facts has 
created a strong, even emotional, up- 
welling of interest in stabilization 
programs. At last report, twenty-two 
leagues had set up such programs or 
voted to set them up. Yet this was still 
a minority of the sixty-six leagues 
Wiliated with the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association. 

At this point, for those to whom the 
subject is new. a little history may be 
in order. 

The loss of the savings of working 
people has always been regarded with 
horror, especially when it was caused 
by the failure of a bank or savings and 
loan association. The losses incurred 
during the 1932-33 period were cata- 
strophic and led to the creation of two 
government sponsored insurance pro- 
grams. The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation was created to protect 
savings in banks, and the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion was set up to insure savings in 


savings and loan associations. Both 


these programs were made compul- 


sory for institutions with federal char 
ters, and voluntary for institutions 
with state charters. To this day there 
are banks and savings and loans that 
do not insure savings, but they are not 
among the most prosperous, 

The credit union movement did not 
concern itself with this problem dur- 
ing the thirties and forties. Liquida- 
tions of credit unions were usually 
different ‘from liquidations of banks 
or savings and loan associations. They 
did not 
holders 


involve loss to the share 
Usually credit 
liquidation paid off 100 cents on the 
dollar; sometimes they 


unions m 


paid much 
better. Only rarely was there a scale- 
down. Once in a blue moon the scale- 
down was drastic. This was more 
likely to be due to somebody's dis- 
honesty than to economic conditions. 
As one league managing director. 
from a highly industrialized state, has 
said: 

“In our state. we have never had a 
scaledown that was not due to em- 
hezzlement. In other words, an ade- 
quate bond would have covered the 
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loss in every case on_ record.” 

This was not true everywhere, but 
it was so generally true that the credit 
union movement for some years con- 
centrated on its bonding program. In 
this area, it was thought, lay the most 
hope for improvement. And the bond- 
ing program was improved. When the 
576 blanket bond was introduced, with 
its million-dollar maximum, a great 
step forward had been taken. The sub- 
sequent success of the organized 
credit union movement in promoting 
the use of this bond showed remark- 
able ability to unite on a practical 
program. 

But at the same time, things were 
changing. More credit unions were 
being organized in industrial groups, 
where the danger of sudden plant clos- 
ings was greater. More credit unions 
showed up with a thousand or sev- 
eral thousand members, with whom it 
would be difficult to keep in touch in 
case of lay-offs. As assets increased, 
hazards also increased, and larger 
embezzlements were being reported. 

Before Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
elected president of the United States, 
one congressman introduced a bill to 
provide government insurance of 
share accounts in federal credit 
unions. This did not create much of a 
stir. But when President Eisenhower, 
not long thereafter, urged Congress to 
take action in this direction, the credit 
union movement came to life. 

The first reaction was defensive and 
negative. It wasn’t hard to see the 
dangers in government insurance. The 
record of the FDIC in liquidating or 
merging weak banks was familiar. It 
was clear that any agency that was 
responsible both for supervising and 
for insuring credit unions would in- 
evitably get unbearably tough. Credit 
union people are proud of the record 
they have made in lending to people 
on character; they knew that an in- 
creased emphasis on collateral would 
he inevitable and would cut down 
loan volume and service. Beyond all 
this. occasionally a friendly banker in 
a relaxed moment would confide to a 
credit union acquaintance: “You 
know, all we really want is to slow you 
guys down a little.” 

The credit union movement hastily 
organized its arguments, presented 
them to Congress, and won a tempo- 
rary respite. The bill got no place. 

But to the more thoughtful, it was 
clear that this was an important prob- 
lem. It was not a problem that could 


be brushed off; it could not be killed 


with statistics that show that in 88 
percent of liquidations, nobody loses 
any money. The other 12 percent 
count, too. Especially when the in- 
vestigation of the loss shows up sloppy 
supervision, lax committee work, in- 
tolerable inefficiency, as sometimes 
happens. Even disregarding for a 
moment the rights of the members, 
such things lead to an ever weaker 
political position. Good intentions 
count for something with Congress. 
but you cannot trade on good inten- 
tions forever. 

Already, of course, many leagues 
had dealt in one way or another with 
problems of solvency and liquidity. 
Runs on credit union share accounts 
have not been uncommon, stimulated 
often by rumors of plant shutdowns 
or layoffs; and leagues have helped 
credit unions find cash to pay off the 
alarmed members. Liquidations have 
heen common enough, and leagues 
have helped liquidating credit unions 
collect from former members and dis- 
pose of notes to community credit 
unions or banks. But up to about 1954, 
no league undertook to set up a fund 
from which members’ losses could be 
made up. 

In 1955, although the heat seemed 
to be off in Congress, some members 
of the national board of the Credit 
Union National Association still had 
strong feelings about solving the prob- 
lem. Acknowledging that the senti- 
ment of the movement was against 
any government insurance program. 
they succeeded in getting a study com- 
mittee set up to explore alternatives to 
government deposit insurance. This 
committee reported its findings at the 
CUNA annual meeting in 1958, after 
which a new committee was set up and 
instructed to return to the 1959 an- 
nual meeting with proposals for a 
national stabilization fund. Judging 
by the slow progress the two com- 
mittees have made in this difficult 
and perplexing field, it will be quite 
a stunt for the present committee to 
come in with anything satisfactory by 
May, but the main reason for this is 
simply that the movement still doesn’t 
quite know what it wants. Which. 
again be it said, is not surprising. 

What the committee found, to start 
with, was that the movement was 
developing four different kinds of 
stabilization programs. One, devel- 
oped in Saskatchewan, was funded 
through the allocation of a percentage 
of each credit union’s reserves to a 
central fund, and participation was 
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compulsory under government direc- 
tion. Another, in Wisconsin, was a 
plan whereby the League’s central 
credit union took in the members of 
liquidating credit unions. A third, in 
Illinois, involved a corporation created 
by special statute which guaranteed 
share accounts up to $10,000 and was 
supported by a system of fees. The 
fourth, in Michigan, started as a 
stabilization “fund” built out of 
League dues income and available for 
use in assisting credit unions through 
liquidation—but this soon broadened 
into a package of services in which the 
fund played its part only as a last 
resort. 

The idea of a stabilization fund 
struck the study committee as most 
adaptable to credit union needs in the 
United States. The Canadian situation 
was different: in Canada credit unions 
are chartered only under provincial 
laws, making it easier to work through 
government agencies; and the high 
percentage of community credit 
unions means that plant closings are 
less damaging. 

Word got around among the leagues 
that a stabilization fund offered a 
quick, informal and effective method 
of dealing with liquidations. Quickly, 
state by state, the enthusiasm spread, 
and the last survey, made in mid-1958, 
showed that twenty leagues had either 
adopted or were planning to adopt a 
stabilization plan similar to that of 
the Michigan League. Undoubtedly 
there was a tendency to over-empha- 
size the importance of a fund, over- 
looking the fact that as the Michigan 
program had developed, the other 
stabilization services were equally or 
more important. Without them, the 
fund would have been quickly ex- 
hausted. These included: a league col- 
lection service, a technical assistance 
department, and a field staff that has 
learned many devices for dealing with 
emergencies. 

You can’t simply set up a fund and 
assume you've solved the problem, the 
Michigan people point out. When a 
plant closes, the officers of the credit 
union affected are always a worried 
group of people. They have their own 
futures to think about, as well as the 
future of the credit union. They are 
only too glad and relieved to take 
what they need from the fund and 
forget about their responsibilities as 
credit union officers. But on this basis, 
with twenty or thirty liquidations a 
year to handle, no league could build 
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Keeping Posted 


ON CUNA SERVICES 


Report on progress in 1958 


The assistant managing director 
of the Credit Union National Association, 
J. Orrin Shipe, sums up recent developments 


URING the last year CUNA 
made progress in many fields. 
The Research, Economics and Sta- 
tistics Depart- 
ment was 
started, with 
Dr. Bertram 
Levin, a Fed- 
eral Reserve 
Economist, as 
director. . . . 
CUNA went 
world-wide; 
the Chile, 
Trinidad, New South Wales and 
Fiji Leagues joined, and Wyo- 
ming and Delaware Leagues were 
formed. Credit unions came 
through the recession in good 
shape. .. . 

A national association of credit 
unions was formed in Canada (all 
within the framework of CUNA) 
to take care of specifically Cana- 
dian problems. . . . The Advertis- 
ing and Promotion Department 
completed revision of all credit 
union literature stocked by CUNA 
Supply. . . . The first color movie 
for credit unions, a thrift film titled 
“A Penny Saved” was made... . 

There are 18,545 credit unions 
bonded through CUNA, and 87 
percent of these have the 576 max- 
imum comprehensive coverage; a 
year ago it was 81 percent. The 
loss prevention program was put 
into operation in 19 states and 5 
provinces during the year... . 

Thirty leagues have used organ- 
ization department specialists and 
16 leagues have written league 
organization programs as a result. 


.. . About 20 leagues have under- 
taken specific training of volun- 
teer organizers. . . . During the 
year an international research 
committee on rural credit unions 
was established, with U.S. and 
Canadian government officials and 
representatives of leading farm or- 
ganizations. . . . Ten regional field- 
men’s training conferences were 
conducted for league personnel. . . . 

Fifteen leagues got individual 
help from the education depart- 
ment... . In addition to handling 
a heavy load of legislative pro- 
posals for federal credit unions, 
the legal and legislative depart- 
ment helped 10 leagues with local 
legislative changes. In our 
Washington office we lost a good 
man to a government appointment, 
but we have secured the services 
of Jonathan Lindley to help carry 
the heavy load borne for so many 
years by Hubert Rhodes, who, I’m 
happy to say, is back after a long 
illness. ... 

The personnel department 
started a job placement service and 
a wage survey. . . . Operation Im- 
pact is at work in 63 leagues and 
territories, and each month the 
publication Impact reaches 37,000 
readers. ... 

CUNA during the year gained 
ownership of Filene House. . . . 
Credit Union Bridge hit a paid 
subscription high of 53,600 and 
this past December sold 235,000 
extra copies of the January mem- 
bership issue. . . . 

Bonding service was extended to 
credit unions in the Jamaica 
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Keeping Posted 
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League. .. . The second annual ed- 
ucation directors conference was 
held, and a conference for league 
specialists in the problems of larger 
credit unions was held for the first 
time. The University of Wis- 
consin CUNA School for Credit 
Union Personnel drew a_ record 
attendance 

CUNA Supply, after paying its 
first patronage dividend in many 
years, adopted a close-to-cost pric- 
ing policy (rather than charge- 
more-and-refund-later), over- 
did the price reduction and wound 
up 36,000 in the red. . . . World 
extension department reports 152 
credit unions organized in areas 
outside of CUNA during the 
year. . 

Other events during the year 
that were important, perhaps many 
more important could be named, 
but these highlights will give some 
picture of the past year. Perhaps at 
times, when we are forced to de 
vote a lot of time to defense against 
attacks on credit unions and to 
working out problems in the move- 
ment, we may tend to forget that 
the major effort for a bigger and 
better credit union movement, and 
for more credit union service goes 
forward quietly but steadily, and it 
is in this type of solid progress that 
we take most satisfaction. 











up a big enough fund to meet the 
need. Credit union officers have to be 
handle their own 
liquidations as far as possible, and 


encouraged to 


given practical guidance in doing it. 
The fund becomes a stand-by re- 
source, to be tapped when the officers 
of the credit union have done their 
Michigan 


League has been able to guide several 


best. In this way, the 


million-dollar credit unions through 
dozens of 
smaller ones, although the fund has 
never reached any such total. 


liquidation, as well as 


However, as discussion have pro- 
ceeded in the movement, the limita- 
tions of the Michigan program have 


also heen recognized. Anybody can 
see that until the Michigan fund con- 
tains several million dollars, there is 
a substantial chance that one of these 
days an emergency will come up that 
is too big to handle. Further, the in- 
formal character of the Michigan pro- 
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gram makes it impossible to say to 
credit union members, “Yes, your 
savings are insured. You can’t lose 
them.” A great many credit union 
leaders still hope that some way can 
be worked out to guarantee share 
accounts. 

Another point against the Michigan 
program is that the money in the fund 
is not available to unaffiliated credit 
unions, although it is clear that the 
catastrophic failure of an unaffiliated 
credit union can create just as many 
public relations and legislative prob- 
lems as the failure of an affiliated 
credit union. The Noble County dis- 
aster sharpens this point. Here a rural 
credit union, one of the largest in the 
country, showed up with the first em- 
bezzlement running over a_ million 
dollars. The credit union was not 
affiliated, it did not carry the CUNA 
million dollar bond, but the shortage 
and subsequent scandal have shaken 
the Indiana legislature, the banking 
department and, naturally, the In- 
diana League. A few more catas- 
trophes like this and nobody could 
predict the legislative consequences. 

Hence the movement still has some 
hard thinking to do. Is it true or not 
that any insurance program, whether 
government-administered or  other- 
wise, would involve either excessively 
high costs, excessively severe screen- 
ing, or both? Would a compulsory 
program 
lead to a wave of liquidations? Would 
a movement-administered insurance 


government - administered 


program mean, as it has turned out in 
Illinois, that a sizable number of 
credit unions either do not apply for 
coverage or are rejected ? Is it true 
that any insurance program invari- 


CONTROLS? 


(Continued from page 18) 
ceeding years, neither auto dealers 
nor finance companies have suggested 
further dilution of contract terms in 
order to achieve a temporary hypo for 
Ss iles. 

If Congress is going to use con- 
sumer credit control to “fight infla- 
tion” it will have to decide when it 
expects these controls to be used and 
what it expects them to accomplish. 

In its effort to level the “boom and 
bust” cycle of consumer goods buy- 
ing, Congress could let loose a chain 
reaction which has implications be- 
yond the sales level for this year’s 
autos. By penalizing consumer finance 
institutions, it puts artificial re- 


ably means that those who need it 
most don’t get it or can’t afford it? 

Meanwhile, the national directors 
of the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation have instructed their study 
committee to come back in May 1959 
with concrete proposals for a national 
stabilization fund. The emphasis on 
“fund” suggests that the movement 
still doesn’t quite understand all that 
is involved in a stabilization program. 
So far, in any case, the committee has 
struggled inconclusively with the 
question of how the money should be 
raised. The question is difficult partly 
because a majority of the national 
directors voted last year against a 
dues increase. But there is a further 
complication in the fact that so far, 
only a minority of the leagues have 
stabilization funds of their own; 
hence it is hard to ask them all to sup- 
port a fund from which they wouldn’t 
all benefit. An alternative proposal— 
that leagues should deposit surplus 
funds in a central reserve—runs up 
against the blunt reply, “What sur- 
plus?” Possibly the only practicable 
alternative is to set up some sort of 
voluntary program which leagues can 
join one by one, as the spirit moves 
them. 

As things stand now, the CUNA 
study committee has asked CUNA 
management to assign somebody on 
the staff to collect more information. 
This assignment has been turned over 
to the new department of statistics, 
economics and research, but time is 
running short. It looks now as if any 
action taken at the annual meeting 
will have to be taken as an act of faith. 
What happens depends, no doubt, on 
whether things look as urgent in May. 


straints on the free operation of the 
money market. As individual busi- 
nessmen are influenced to revise their 
investment plans, controls dull the 
incentive for programs which lead to 
more competitive markets and ulti- 
mately the reduction of prices for 
things which consumers want to buy. 

In its own analysis of the economic 
impact of consumer credit control, the 
Federal Reserve staff pointed out that 
marketing opportunities opened up by 
consumer credit tend to encourage 
expansion of progressive industries, 
at the expense in part of industries 
less susceptible to rapid improvement 
in productivity. While this isn’t a con- 
clusive argument against standby con- 
trols, says the report, “it does raise 
the issue of whether standby regula- 
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tions if applied frequently and re- 
strictively, may not interfere with 
the growth and innovation stimulus 
which installment credit allegedly 
contributes.” 

From an economic point of view, 
the money market impact of con- 
sumer credit control is fully as im- 
portant as its effect on retail sales. At 
a time when there are strong demands 
for credit from many kinds of bor- 
rowers—home builders, industrial ex- 
pansion, or the federal treasury itself 

consumer credit controls reduce 
the aggregate sums required to fi- 
nance the purchase of consumer 
goods. To the degree that interest 
rates are a factor in inflation, con- 
sumer credit control becomes an at- 
tractive tool for economists struggling 
to ease a “tight money” market. 

In a runaway consumer-goods 
boom, possibly the greatest danger is 
the indirect effect on other portions 
of the economy. A popular theory in 
Washington now has it that the 1957- 
58 recession can be traced directly to 
the 1955 durable goods boom. Al- 
legedly the tremendous sale of cars, 
app'iances and other fancy items 
prompted an inventory build-up. Busi- 
nessmen, it is said, lost their ability 
to think clearly and stampeded into 
expansion and modernization pro- 
grams which were not jusiified by 
subsequent consumer demand. 


Still open question 

Even if this is a sound explanation, 
it does not necessarily mean that con- 
sumer credit controls should have 
been applied. Through its general 
controls over the total money supply, 
the Federal Reserve Board influences 
the ability of businessmen to obtain 
funds which are used for various pur- 
poses. When money is too costly, 
lenders can’t make large numbers of 
cheap installment loans. In terms of 
price and business prudence, there 
seems to be a reliable mechanism 
within the free market which ordi- 
narily prevents an excessive amount 
of risky credit extension. 

Admittedly the excessive relaxation 
of consumer credit standards added 
to the 1954-56 upsurge. But consumer 
credit was not the only offender, for 
it was a “junior partner” in a move- 
ment which included such “big fel- 
lows” as real estate mortgages and 
industrial plant construction. 

If a new outburst of installment 
lending were to develop, with lenders 
watering down their terms to lure 
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reluctant buyers into a booming mar- 
ket, the Federal Reserve might decide 
that consumer credit control would be 
a worthwhile restraint, at least for its 
psychological value. Nevertheless, the 
Board’s reservations are evident. Ac- 
cording to Board member C. C, Bal- 
derston, consumer credit control will! 
always be regarded as a supplemen- 
tary weapon, no substitute for vigor- 
ously administered general fiscal and 
monetary controls. 


Small in percentage 


Despite the big increase in the num- 
ber of people using credit and the 
volume of consumer debt, installment 
credit is still a small item so far as 
total requirements of the financial 
markets are concerned. It is responsi- 
ble for only about 15 percent of the 
total volume of bank loans outstand- 
ing, and it represents only about 7 
percent of total private debt. 

Even in its impact on the buying 
cycle, consumer credit isn’t as in- 
fluential as its critics state. While it 
adds to a boom, it doesn’t necessarily 
become a depressing factor during 
recession. At the depth of the 1929-33 
depression, consumer debt liquida- 
tion equalled only 1 percent of dis- 
posable income. In the recessions 
of 1937-39, in 1949, and again in 
1953-54, consumer debt reductions 
amounted to little or nothing. Nor is 
there evidence that the consumer debt 
load was a decisive factor bringing 
on the 1957-58 recession. 

More compelling, perhaps, than all 
the theoretical argument of the econ- 
omists is the knowledge that under 
ordinary conditions, credit control 
simply can’t be enforced. In peace- 
time, when goods are available, low 
income families resent regulations 
which work to the advantage of those 
who are better off financially. Con- 
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Orchard. “I believe this because | 
know today some people who have 
recently become active in our move- 
ment. Their philosophy is just as 
strong and just as sound as was that 
of the original credit union pioneers.” 

* Dangers to the movement. 
“As I consider the future of the credit 
union movement,” says Orchard, “it 
seems to me that our greatest dangers 
come from internal rather than from 


sumers want to buy and merchants 
want to sell; so experience shows 
consumer credit control under peace- 
time conditions inevitably leads to 
widespread cheating. 

To enforce consumer credit control, 
Federal Reserve must supervise the 
daily business operations of more 
than 200,000 credit establishments 
and retail stores. During the third 
control test period, in 1950-52, Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks had more than 
150 “inspectors” at work, They con- 
ducted nearly 112,000 investigations, 
rooted out over 12,960 violations and 
isolated at least 1,568 instances where 
they reported that rules were wilfully 
or seriously violated. No wonder, as 
one Board member put it, Federal 
Reserve “breathed a sigh of relief” 
when it was able to retire from the 
credit control business. 


Another man’s idea 


If it’s necessary to devise a measure 
which will prevent the economy from 
developing a boom that will spread 
from one sector to another, Milton 
Friedman, leading economic expert 
from the University of Chicago and 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, thinks the situation calls for 
a control which moves swiftly, hits 
all buyers equally, and does not re- 
quire cooperation from those who are 
regulated. He says the answer may be 
a tax which could be imposed on all 
forms of durable goods at a variable 
rate at the discretion of the same 
authority as the one charged with 
consumer credit regulation. Aside 
from the speed with which it acts, the 
tax draws no distinction between the 
rich and the poor. And it is self- 
enforcing, avoiding the need to police 
thousands of businessmen who con 
stantly face a temptation to cut 
corners. 


external difficulties. If our leaders 
lose sight of our real purposes, we 
will be in serious danger. Selfish in- 
terest of our leaders is one of our 
greatest threats because it interferes 
with the proper leadership of the 
movement.” 


In the past, our movement’s prin- 
cipal danger stemmed from rapid 
growth, Orchard believes. “There 
were times when we were growing so 
quickly that the movement was unable 
to guide credit unions with education 
and sound operational principles. We 
were also faced with the danger of 
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creating a large and powerful group 
of enemies because of belligerent 
efforts to force and push the growth 
of credit unions. Poor timing in ex- 
tending our growth was an additional 
danger. 

“But the significant conclusion, 
which we can draw from our past 
experience with a miscellany of dan- 
gers to our movement, is that yester- 
year’s opposition will favor and en- 
courage our growth tomorrow.” 

* Common bonds, “We need 
closely knit groups for the good of 
the movement,” Orchard finds. “I be- 
lieve that open charters are imprac- 
tical and dangerous to the movement. 
Nonetheless, community credit unions 
are practical for small communities 
with a population of five thousand. 

“Rural credit unions can be suc- 
cessful if the members really have 
something in common and form a 
unit. 

“I would suggest that our pattern 
of common bonds should be flexible. 
Employee groups may not always out- 
number the other common bonds. It 
is possible that at some future date 
there may be more church credit 
unions than employee groups. Cath- 
olic parishes in the United States to- 
day number over 16,000. And there 
are more than 250,000 Protestant 
congregations.” 

* Savings program. “Thrift is 
something that is learned only by 
doing,” Orchard believes. “The credit 
union which establishes a rule that 
every borrower must save at least 25 
cents per week, or one dollar per 
month, during the life of a loan, will 
be a stronger credit union and will 
make significant steps toward helping 
its members to become systematic 
savers, 

“It is a mistake to set a minimum 
of one share for the right to borrow. 
Such a rule severely limits the credit 
union’s ability to help its member- 
ship 

| question that 
enough to encourage systematic sav- 
ing. Too many credit unions have 
fixed the amounts 
which members may save. I am only 
mildly opposed to a monthly limita- 
tion, But, under present conditions, | 
would look upon a $50 monthly lim- 
itation as the minimum which should 
be permitted if there must be restric- 
tions on the amounts which individual 
members may save in their credit 
union. 


we are doing 


limitations on 


“We should make it as convenient 
as possible for the members to save. 
Too often we make it inconvenient 
and thereby fail to give the member 
sufficient encouragement to save reg- 
ularly.” 

* Are credit unions doing a 
good job? Our credit unions are 
doing a better job than anybody else 
in the thrift and loan field, comments 
Orchard. “I have never thought of 
the credit union as a reform agency. 
It is not our job to change the habits 
of anybody in any way. Even in the 
thrift way. It is our privilege to be 
helpful to people who want to change. 

“In itself the credit union is not the 
answer to the domestic financial prob- 
lems of people. It only gives those 
who are eligible for membership 
another choice to take care of their 
thrift and credit needs. 

“We don’t have the power, and we 
should not have the power of insist- 
ing that potential members use our 
service. Use of the service must re- 
main a matter of choice for the 
individual. 

“In the aggregate, credit unions 
have done far more than I had ex- 
pected they would or could do. The 
results have been as varied as the 
people who make them. This, I think, 
is as it should be.” 

Claude Orchard was no stranger 
to credit unions when he was called to 
Washington in the summer of 1934 
to activate the Federal Credit Union 
Section. For the past four years he 
had been one of the most successful 
credit union organizers in the mid- 
west. And just two weeks prior to 
taking up his new duties in Washing- 
ton he had participated in founding 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion at Estes Park, Colorado. He later 
was elected a national director from 
Nebraska and served on CUNA’s first 
executive committee as vice president 
from the north-central district. 

“I first heard about credit unions 
from Henry J. Meyers, an Omaha 
attorney,” recalls Orchard. “That was 
during September of 1929. Meyers 
was then organizing credit unions at 
Roy Bergengren’s suggestion for a 
fee of $50 per charter.” 

At that time Orchard was personnel 
director for Armour & Company in 
Omaha, Nebraska. He had started 
with Armour in 1908 as night time- 
keeper at $60 per month. Two years 
later he established the personnel de- 
partment at Armour’s Omaha branch. 


This department was in charge of the 
plant, office, police, fire, claims, cafe- 
teria, sanitation and first aid. 

During his service as timekeeper. 
Orchard had become much concerned 
over the petty racketeering of sub- 
foremen and foremen who demanded 
and received bribes of liquor and 
money before giving employment to 
new applicants. 

“I began to realize that our em- 
ployees would do better work if they 
were assured of steady employment. 
did not have to worry about their 
work, had better incomes and could 
become home-owners,” Orchard re- 
members. “At that time I became in- 
creasingly conscious of the workers’ 
economic problems because of the 
large number of garnishments and 
wage assignments which we con- 
stantly received.” 

Armour’s policy was to counsel 
with garnisheed employees. The com- 
pany did not dismiss them. But it 
viewed these garnishments with deep 
concern and tried to get at the source 
of the evil. The packing plant’s man- 
agement felt that garnishments ad- 
versely affect the employees’ ability 
to work, take company and employee 
time, disrupt production, necessitate 
payment of high legal and court fees 
and leave the employee with inade- 
quate exemptions. 

Here are some of the steps Orchard 
took to promote the employees’ wel- 
fare while personnel chief at Armour: 

* Diversified on-the-job train- 
ing. “Both Armour and the em- 
ployees benefitted when we began to 
train our employees to learn to work 
in several departments. When there 
was no work, we kept the trained 
workers on call and contacted them 
when needed. This saved Armour the 
necessity of hiring untrained person- 
nel. And it helped the temporarily 
unemployed skilled workers to build 
up their seniority record for vacation 
purposes.” 

* Financial counselling. When 
doctors called about the unpaid med- 
ical bills of Armour workers, Orchard 
tried to help the employees with their 
financial problems by considering 
new avenues of budgeting and money 
management. He also counselled with 
the workers who came to see him for 
pay advances. 

* Teaching English to immi- 
grants. During 1912, large numbers 
of immigrants came to the United 
States. Their inability to read the 
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safety signs created an accident 
hazard. To reduce the plant’s acci- 
dent rate, Claude Orchard and his 
wife taught English to the new 
workers and their wives at night 
school in the Omaha plant. There the 
newcomers learned to read the com- 
pany’s safety posters and to sign their 
names. “Being able to sign their own 
names made our new workers very 
proud,” recalls Orchard. 

* Encouraging sound savings 
habits. Many of the immigrants at 
the Armour plant in Omaha put a 
substantial portion of their earnings 
aside as savings. They planned to use 
this money either to return to their 
native countries or to enable their 
families to follow them to the United 
States. 

But these newcomers lacked faith 
in Omaha’s banking _ institutions. 
They kept their money in their mat- 
tresses. Many a time they reported 
thefts of $100 to $1,000 at Armour’s 
personnel office. 

At the request of Armour’s man- 
agement, Orchard began in 1912 to 
spend Saturday nights at the cashier’s 
window of the South Omaha Savings 
Bank. The company hoped that pass- 
ing plant workers would notice their 
personnel chief, and gain faith in the 
bank as a place to put thefr savings. 
Orchard’s presence brought the de- 
sired result. The workers began to 
save at the bank. Theft reports went 
down to a normal minimum. 

But there was an important by- 
product to Orchard’s night duty. The 
plant’s employees began to associate 
his person with the savings idea. At 
first, a few approached him during 
working hours, asking that he take 
their savings to the bank. Soon Or- 
chard was helping hundreds of em- 
ployees by accepting their savings 
during working hours at the packing 
plant. 

Armour employees saved thou- 
sands of dollars in this manner during 
Orchard’s twenty-five years as per- 
sonnel director. The bank’s Christ- 
mas Club alone had some eight 
hundred accounts for which Orchard 
collected nearly $100,000 at the 
plant. 

It was at this point in Orchard’s 
career that he received Henry 
Meyers’ request to organize a credit 
union for Omaha’s Armour em- 
ployees. 

Orchard already knew that the 
packing plant’s employees could 
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save. They had done so at the bank. 
But was a credit union the answer 
to the employees’ over-all economic 
problems? Orchard was not sure. 

After two months of soul-search- 
ing, Orchard decided that Armour 
employees could and should have a 
credit union. But it took six addi- 
tional months before Armour’s Chi- 
cago office gave its approval. 

The packing company’s manage- 
ment imposed these three conditions: 
(1) that the credit union use no com- 
pany time; (2) that the company 
would have no responsibility and (3) 
that there be no payroll deduction. 

Six months after the credit union 
had begun to serve its membership, 
Armour’s Chicago home office sent 
the company’s general superintendent 
to Omaha for an on-the-spot study of 
the credit union’s effectiveness, This 
Armour official made an intensive 
tour of the Omaha plant, interviewing 
several hundred employees concern- 
ing their opinion of the credit union. 
He returned to Chicago, deeply im- 
pressed by the employees’ favorable 
reaction to their new thrift organiza- 
tion. 

As a result of these interviews, Or- 
chard was called to Chicago to tell a 
conference of the company’s top man- 
agement about the credit union idea 
and to explain the operation of the 
Omaha Armour Employees Credit 
Union. 

Armour’s management decided at 
this conference that all of its em- 
ployees everywhere should have the 
opportunity to learn about credit 
unions and decide for themselves 
whether they wanted local units of 
their own. 

To carry out this new top-level 
policy, Armour & Company sent 
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Do you feel that this service is as 
comprehensive as it should be? Yes, 
260. No, 33. 

4. Credit unions with surplus funds 
and credit unions with loan demands 
that they are unable to meet, are 
helped by the League Interlending 
Service. Is this service understood 
by your credit union? Yes, 262. No, 
64 


5. Overprinting of forms and pro- 


Orchard on a 90-day trip to the major 
packing centers of the United States. 
Tom Doig of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Extension Bureau went with 
him. Together the two organized ap- 
proximately ninety credit unions. 
Some of these served Armour em- 
ployees, but the majority were com- 
posed of groups with other common 
bonds. 

This was the first time in the his- 
tory of the American credit union 
movement that the management of a 
nation-wide industrial manufacturing 
company had taken the initiative to 
encourage its employees to form local 
credit unions, By 1934, a total of 106 
credit unions were serving Armour 
employees throughout the United 
States. 

Says Orchard today: “The credit 
union is the doing of a multiplicity of 
little things and doing them exceed- 
ingly well so that our friends, neigh- 
bors, fellow employees, fellow church 
members and their families may en- 
joy a slightly greater degree of eco- 
nomic security and thus increase the 
happiness they get out of this life.” 

In 1953 Orchard retired as director 
of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions. Since then, he and Mrs. 
Orchard spend their winters in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. But each sum- 
mer they return to their Washington, 
D.C., home for a five month visit. The 
Orchards celebrated their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary in 1956. They 
enjoy their retirement because it 
gives them a chance to see more of 
their friends and each other. 

But retirement has not changed 
Claude Orchard’s zeal to spread the 
credit union idea. Wherever he is, 
whomever he meets, he asks: “Have 
you heard about credit unions?” 


motional material as requested—such 
as annual meeting notices, year end 
financial and statistical reports. Do 
you use this service? Yes, 124. No, 
167. 

6. Cut and store address plates 
of all credit union officials for mail- 
ing chapter notices, the “Newsletter” 
and other mailings to credit union 
officials. Do you feel that this is a 
worthwhile service? Yes, 269. No, 22. 

7. Special printing jobs for credit 
unions, such as special forms, notices 
and educational materials. Direct 
mailing to their members from ad- 
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dress plates prepared from lists pro- 
vided by the individual credit unions. 
Do you use this service? Yes. 37. No, 
259. 

8. The Training Department or- 
ganizes and conducts various types of 
group training activities for directors. 
committemen, and employees of credit 
unions. The programs include college 
evening classes, Saturday institutes 
and workshops, seminars for credit 
union managers, and training classes 
for chapter officers and committee- 
men. This department has prepared 
audio-visual aids for use by field re- 
presentatives and handbooks for use 
by chapter officials. Do you feel that 
you have gained anything from the 
work of the Treining Department? 
Yes, 206. No, 45. 

9. The Members Mutual Insurance 
Company, which is owned and con- 
trolled by credit union members, pro- 
vides the best type of auto and fire 
protection at the lowest possible cost 
It offers many unique features which 
assist and protect the credit union 
and the credit union member. Do you 
use Members Mutual Insurance? Yes. 
177. No, 158 

10. Stock 


forms for credit unions, membership 


accounting 


approved 


cards, ledgers, monthly and year-end 
report forms, passbooks. Do you feel 
there is enough variety in the present 
stock? Yes. 312. No, 17. 

11. Leaflets, pamphlets, flyers and 
inserts to instruct your credit union 
members on service available through 
your credit union. Do you feel that 
this material is adequate for your 
needs? Yes, 308. No, 24. 

12. Inserts, posters, flyers and 
pocket calendars to assist you in in- 
creasing membership and assets. Do 
you use any of these? Yes, 229. No, 2. 

13. Manuals, handbooks, and credit 
union reference books to assist your 
officers in providing maximum serv- 
ice to members. Are these aids of use 
to you? Yes, 297. No, 24. 

14. A magazine is dis- 
tributed without charge to all credit 
officials, committemen and 
employees. Do you find the Bulletin 
informative? Yes, 273. No, 17. 


15. A newsletter (issued every two 


monthly 


union 


weeks) is mailed to each credit union 
and credit union president in the 
state, plus one each to chapter presi- 
dents and League directors. The news- 
letter contains up-to-the-minute news 
of legislative developments, and af- 
fairs of interest to credit union people. 
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Do you find the Newsletter helpful? 
Yes, 291. No, 9. 

16. Educational and informational 
releases are sent to credit 
periodically on new 


unions 
techniques, 
changes in laws and regulations, ways 
to do a job more effectively. News 
releases, photographs, and news ar- 
ticles are prepared and sent to news- 
papers, radio and television stations 
for special events. Informational 
literature and films explaining credit 
unions are made available to groups 
interested. Speakers are provided to 
address groups interested in knowing 
about credit unions. Do you favor 
special emphasis on this type of 
publicity? Yes, 264. No, 26. 

17. The following things are now 
heing done to help chapters operate 
more successfully and effectively: As- 
sistance and guidance are given to 
groups of credit unions who are in- 
terested in establishing a chapter. 
League personnel meets with chapter 
officials and committees to help them 
with various chapter operations. 
Training classes are held for chapter 
officia's. Meeting notices are repro- 
duced and mailed, without charge, to 
all credit unions in the chapter area 
in advance of meetings. A conference 
of chapter presidents is held once 
each year to provide opportunity to 
interchange and communicate ideas, 
and for information on making the 
League of more service to credit 
unions. Do you feel that these efforts 
are a help to the chapter? Yes, 283. 
No, 11. 

18. Would you favor including key 
statistics of individual credit unions in 
an annual publication sent to all credit 
unions in the state? Yes, 191. No, 125. 

19. Do you think the League 
should furnish names and addresses of 
credit unions to anyone who re- 
quests them? Yes, 117. No, 209. 

20. Do you favor a stabilization 
and collecting service for Texas credit 
unions? Yes, 246. No, 66. 

21. Would you like for the League 
to provide one field representative as 
a specialist in the operation and prob- 
lems of large credit unions? Yes, 127. 
No, 121. 

22. Do you favor the expansion of 
the League Supply Department as 
space permits? Yes, 201. No, 88. 

23. Would you favor a full time 
staff attorney rather than legal service 
in the present fee basis? Yes, 113. No, 
158. 


24. Do you favor the establishment 


of a League accounting assistance 
service? Yes, 150. No, 139. 

25. Does your credit union have 
a program to promote thrift among 
the youth? Yes, 115. No. 223. 

26. Do you have any suggestions 
for additional League services? Yes, 
74. No, 242. 

27. May we have your ideas on 
ways this committee could better 
serve you? 

The volume of comments in re- 
sponse to these questions was so 
voluminous that it defies summari- 
zation. It was clear, however, that the 
credit unions surveyed liked having 
their opinions asked in this way. 


In the Mail 


The unassigned note 
To the Editor: 

Once again, I believe that The 
Bridge may be used to rapidly spread 
information to credit unions which 
will be of great service both to mem- 
bers and to credit unions in render- 
ing continuing service to our mem- 
bers. The problem, in a nut shell, is 
simply that the majority of our 
credit union officials do not know 
what is meant by “an assigned 
note.” 

In Connecticut, we are using the 
assigned note with success, due pri- 
marily to the fact that our officers 
know what it means. Usually, in an 
assignment, the restrictive rules con- 
cerning length of service, collateral, 
etc., are waived. This is possible be- 
cause the loan is guaranteed by the 
assigning credit union. 

If you can agree that it would be 
advantageous to be able to contact a 
credit union in another part of the 
country, and almost with one letter 
to transfer the whole financial struc- 
ture of a member’s account, we would 
then go far toward helping our mem- 
bers. 

Alfred E. Tong 


Plainville, Conn. 


Fastest growth ever? 
To the Editor: 


We have been told that we are the 
fastest growing credit union of all 
time. Is there any way we can find 
out if this is true? I will give you 
some of our statistics, so possibly you 
may be able to compare with others: 
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A successful credit union manager works here 


No more late statements with a Burroughs Sensimatic in the picture! This 
fast, economical accounting machine gets work out on time all the time— 
handles all accounting jobs with the accuracy and thoroughness so neces- 
sary for successful management of any credit union. 


And it’s all so simple! There’s one bar for share entries, one for loan entries. 
Each one activates a control panel which automatically guides the machine 
through every operation. 

Whether you have a window or a payroll deduction system, the Burroughs 
Sensimatic is the one accounting machine that can do a complete job of 
figuring, posting and proving. All automatically, with either passbook or 
statement. 


For a no-obligation demonstration plus details about the most economical 
Burroughs plan for your credit union, phone our nearby representative. 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic are TM’s. 


PA Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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We received our charter in May 
of 1955. 

Year Members 

1955 268 

1956 821 

1957 1541 232,449 

1958 (Oct.) 4165 578,283 

Our faniastic growth has caused 
many “growing pains.” Our rate of 
growth will continue, as we have a 
potential of 12,000. Our big item for 
1959 will be a new building, as the 
building we are in now is approxi- 
mately fifty years old. It was orig- 
inally a company house for a land 
company. 

The credit unions in the Sacra- 
mento Chapter of the California 
Credit Union League have been 
watching us with amazement and 
some have helped us with excellent 
advice through some of our trials 
and tribulations. 


Assets 
$21,599 
106,524 


Is it possible that we have a story 
here that would be of interest to 
others? At any rate, we would ap- 
preciate hearing from you as to how 
our growth compares. 

Betty Thomas, manager 
Sacramento Aerojet 
Federal Credit Union 


COMING EVENTS 


February 1-7—CUNA and affiliates’ 
quarterly meetings, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. February 4, 6:30 p.m., con- 
gressional dinner. February 5, 10 a.m., 
joint board meeting. February 6, 9 a.m., 
CUNA Matual board; 2 pm, CUNA 
Supply board. November 7, 9 a.m., CUNA 
executive committee. 

February 12-13—Credit Union League of 
Manitoba Lid. annual meeting, Marl- 
borough Hotel, Winnipeg. 

February 20—Tenth district meeting, 
San Jeronimo Caribe-Hilton Hotel, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 

February 21-22—Federacion de Coopera- 
tivas de Credito de Puerto Rico annual 
meeting 

February 26-28—Ontario Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 

March 6-7—North Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Build- 
ing, Jamestown. 

March 7—Fifth district meeting, Mayo 
Hotel, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

March 9-1]1—Credit Union League of 
Saskatchewan annual meeting, Hotel Sas- 
katchewan, Regina. 

March 13-14 — New Mexico Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Hilton 
Hotel, Albuquerque. 

March 13-14—Seuth Carolina Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Wade 
Hampton Hotel, Columbia. 

March 14—Connecticut Credit Union 


League annual meeting, Stratfield Hotel, 
Bridgeport. 
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March 14—Seventh district meeting, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

March 14-15—Fourth district meeting, 
Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Arisona. 

March 15—Jamaica Cooperative Credit 
Union League Ltd. annual meeting, St. 
George’s College Hall, Kingston. 

March 19-22 — Texas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton. 

March 20-21—Credit Union League of 
Alberta annual meeting, Jubilee Audito- 
rium, Calgary. 

March 20-21 — Rhode Island Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Sheraton- 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 

March 21 — Maryland Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore. 

March 27-28 — Arizona Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Tucson. 

April 3-4—Illinois Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

April 3-4 — Kentucky Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Irvin Cobb Hotel, 
Paducah. 

April 3-4—Massachusetts CUNA Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Hotel Somerset, 
Boston. 

April 3-5—Hawaii Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Lihue, Kauai. 

April 4—New Hampshire Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Rocking- 
ham, Portsmouth. 

April 8-11— Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Oklahoma Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

April 9-11 — Nebraska Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Fonte- 
nelle, Omaha. 


April 9-11—Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

April 10-11— Alabama Credit Union 
League annual meeting. Whitley Hotel, 
Montgomery. 

April 10-11—Colerado Credit Union 
League annual meeting. Lamar Community 
Building, Lamar. 

April 10-11— District of Columbia 
Credit Union League annual meeting, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Washington. 

April 10-11—Kansas credit Union League 
annual meeting, Baker Hotel, Hutchinson. 

April 10-11—Mississippi Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Heidelberg Hotel, 
Jackson. 

April 10-11—Oregon Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Willard Hotel, 
Klamath Falls. 

April 10-11— Temmessee Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Claridge, 
Memphis. 

April 10-12—New Jersey Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 

April 11—Vermont Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Pavilion Hotel, Mentpelier. 

April 16-18--North Carolina Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte. 

April 17-18 — Arkansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hot Springs. 


April 17-18 — Georgia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta. 

April 17-18—Idaho Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Municipal Auditorium, 
Pocatello. 

April 17-18—Minnesota League of Credit 
Unions annual meeting, St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul. 

April 17-19—Ohio Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Cincinnati Music Hall, Cin- 
cinnati. 

April 23-25— Virginia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke. 

April 24-25—lowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, Cedar 
Rapids. 

April 24-25— Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Statler Hotel, De- 
troit. 

April 24-25—South Dakota Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Evans Hotel, 
Hot Springs. 

April 24-25— West Virginia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Pritchard 
Hotel, Huntington. 

April 24-26— Louisiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Capitol House Ho- 
tel, Baton Rouge. 

May 4-10—CUNA and affiliates’ annual 
meetings, Statler Hotel, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, 


June 47—New York State Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Laurels Country 
Club, Monticello. 


June 12-13—Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Leopold Hotel, 
Bellingham. 


June 19-20—Montana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Northern Hotel, 
Billings. 

June 23-27—British Columbia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Aquatic 
Club, Kelowna. 

September 17-19—Flerida Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Robert 
Meyer, Jacksonville. 

October 2-3—Indiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

October 9-10—Wisconsin Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Northland, 
Green Bay. 

November 19-22—California Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, San Diego. 

November 19-22—Missouri Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Hotel Robi- 
doux, Saint Joseph. 





Position wanted in credit union office. Young 
class cashier 





operwtor. Best . Bown ASS 
Union Bridge, Madison, Wisconsin. 





Position wanted. Credit union manager or 
destred. Nine years 





The Credit Union Bridge 

















.. the credit union 
mail order company 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE FORMS 


CUNA Supply Cooperative carries approved credit union 
forms to meet your needs. Choose from: 

* special forms 

® carbon-interleaved forms 

* imprinted forms 

* stock machine forms 
for Burroughs, Underwood, and National machines. Check your 
CUNA Supply catalog for a detailed listing. We can provide 
any other standard or special forms, too. Write to CUNA Supply, 
indicating form size, number of accounts, weight of paper, and 
other necessary information. For quantity quotation, include 
sample of form. 





POSTING TRAYS AND UNITS 


Handle your members’ accounts with greater ease. Use a modern 
posting tray, or a complete posting unit. For complete descriptive 
literature on trays, stands, hoods, and other accessories, write 
to CUNA Supply. 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


CUNA Supply's line of office furniture is carried for the con- 
venience of credit unions not having local access to this equip- 
ment. We can provide the item you need. Send us your 
requirements. 





For complete information on credit union equipment and 
supplies, write to: 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


BOx 333 MADISON Wis * BOX BOC 


HAMILTON on. mi 








Spreading the “CREDIT UNION” word 
to all sections of the plant is 
one of our main objectives 


BILL O'NEILL 
Treasurer, Manager ° 

HARVEY “TRIPLE C” FEDERAL CREDIT UNION We want the employees at our Harvey Plant to know and understand credit 
HARVEY, LOUISIANA union ideals and services and how the credit union can help them personally. 

We feel that the job we have done is a gratifying one, for presently we have 

over 05% of our potential membership, This is due mainly to CUNA Mutual 

Loan Protection and Life Savings insurance — not only our biggest selling point, 

but also our best member service. 


Once an individual knows his savings are equally 
matched with life insurance and his loan is protected 
against his death or total and permanent disability — 
he's sold. From that point on, he’s one of over 

600 members who endorses our credit union. 


Spread the word to your field of membership. 

Clip and mail this coupon today for free promotional 
literature describing CUNA Mutual's Loan Protection 
and Life Savings insurance 


re ee re re we wn wn ee ee ee ee eces eee ee ene “<< eee 


Without obligation please send me complete free literature describing 2-59 
CUNA MUTUAL'S ] Life Savings Insurance 
[] Loan Protection Insurance 
Number of credit union members. 





NAME — 





STREET OR R.F.D 





CITY 





COMPANY 
ILTQN, ONTARIO 
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